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THE HIGHLAND LIGHT. 


ght-house, known to mariners generally much steeper. No cow nor hen 
Cod or Highland Li i 
le ” 


‘primary sea-coast lights, south the bank is fifteen or twenty-five 


it, is ever gets down it. Half a mile farther 


ly the first seen by those ap- feet higher, and that appeared to be the 
entrance of Massachusetts highest land in North Truro. Even this 
It is forty-three vast clay-bank is fast wearing away. 
ight, and forty- Small streams of water trickling down it 
stands about at intervals of two or three rods ha 
twenty rods tron ; e : of the bank, left the intermediate cl 
whi h is here tormed of Chi y- I borrow- of steep Gothic roots fifty 
e and square, level and divid- more, the ridges as sharp and 
penter who was shingling a looking as rocks; and in one place the 


and, using one of those bank is curiously eaten out in the form 


fa mast, contriveda rude of a large semicircular crater. 
, with pins for sights and According to the light-house keeper, 
: angle of elevation of | the Cape is wasting here on both sides, 


the light-house, and though most on the eastern. In some 
‘ cod-lines the length of _ places it had lost many rods within the 


ind so measured its height on last year, and erelone the light-house 


the shingle. t rises one hundred and must be moved. Weecalculat d, from his 


immediate base, or data, how soon the Cape would be quite 
] 


1 and twenty-three feet worn away at this point, — “ for,” said 


water. Graham, who he, *“*I can remember sixty years back.” 


surveyed the extremity We were even more surprised at this 
ape, makes it one hundred and last announcement — that is, at the slow 
rhe mixed sand and clay lay waste of lite and energy in our informant, 


ele of forty degrees with the hori- for we had taken him to be not more than 


zon, where I measured it, but the clay is forty —than at the rapid wasting of the 


to Act of Congress, in the year 1864, by TickNor AND Firtps, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the District of Massachusetts. 
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Cape, and we thought that he stood a 


fair chance to outlive the former 


Between this October and June of the 


next year I found that the bank had lost 


about forty feet in one plac opposite 


the light-h 
than forty feet fart! rom the edge at 


the last date, t 


the recent 


generally , iway here 
it the rat 


ly. 
tion 


rability. 


er’s foot- 


I 
vears. One 


when the li 
it was <¢ 
ty-five vi 


one leng 


everywhere : 
vessel wr 
Provincet 


hi 


Is WOI 


general statem 
that the Cape 
but extending 


on the south 
° 
and Monomoy 
gate, Lo ig, a 
state in his day that al 
to Mi nomoy 


I reeman ove 

three miles had been 
ach during the pi 

and it is said to be ill 


A writer in the “* Mas 


Magazine,” in the 


as ever. 
, tells us, 
tled upon 
island off Chat- 
distance, called 


ing twenty acré S, 


th at, °° when the Eng j 

the Cape, there was ar 
ham, at three leacues’ 
Webb’s Island, contai 

covered with red-cedar or savin. The in- 
habitants of Nantucket used to carry wood 
day a 


from it”; but he adds that in his 
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large rock alone marked the spot, and 
the water was six fathoms deep there. 
The entrance to Nauset H irbor, which 
stham, has now travelled 
south into Orleans. The islands in Well- 
t Harbor once 

l 


was once in Ex 


formed a continuous 


] 


ls pass be- 


h, though now small vess« 


: . 
en them. And so of many other parts 
hs 
takes from 
es to another, 
On the « 


everywhere 


ints now 


‘at-mead- 

sand, 

id in one 

low has made its 

re in the | ink cov- 
p, and peat 
ounts for t] 

ich we saw in the surf. 


1at many 


he had seen ce- 
. " (1) 
s off 


] ] ine rer tl 
1€n icaning over the 


tom of the Bay, three mile 
ite Point, w 
it in pleasant weather, and 
hat was dry |: not long ago. An- 
other told us that alog canoe known to 
have been buried many years before on 
the Bay side at East Harbor in Truro, 
where the Cape is extremely narrow, ap- 


peared at length on the Atlantic side, the 
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Cape having rolled over it; and an old ing the next surface-wave on the 
I : 

woman said, — ‘* Now, you see, it is true which itself has made, forms part of 

what I told you, that the Ca 


peis moving.” dam over which the latter breaks, as over 
The bars along the coast shift with an upright wall. The sé a thus plays with 
every storm, and in many places there is _ the land, holding a sand-bar in its mouth 


occasionally none at all. We ourselves’ awhile before it swallows it, as a cat plays 
ingle storm with with a mouse: but » fatal gripe is sure 
in July, 1855. to come at last. The; nds i 
cious east-wind 


fore the fi 


ives! 
beach, though then 

+ » ee oe 
off on a plank. Ch unplain 


not land hex 


ithe Sieur de 


n des Caraibes,” my 


oO preser 
I 


ublished at Amsterdam in 1711, at 
undertow imm« di 


4 41 ° ' . 
o the sea, whi i “ rou iraibe, also a star 


land whatever else was ir rot | the great lames a 
: Ty 

Lames a 

.e SE 

ong vaques which are not | 


sand with i ~ St (entrecoupeées), and such as one sees come 
larly difficult for ship- to land all in one piece, from one end of 
land when the a beach to another, so that, however little 


hore, but easier wind there may be, a shallop or a canoe 
when it blow ff. This undertow, meet- could hardly land (aborder t rre) with- 
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out turning over, or being filled with 


But on the Bay side, the water, even 


at its edge, is often as smooth and still as 
in a pond. Commonly there are no boats 
used along this beach. There was a boat 


r to the Highland Light 


belonging , Which 
the next keeper, after he had been there 
had not launched, though he said 
good ist off the 
the lift 
When the 1 


imposs ble to 


a vear, 


that there was fishing 


shore. »- boats cannot 


i nerally 
be used when needed. 
run high, it is 


however skilfull Ly 


very 
boat off, you steer 
for it will often be « omple tely covers 
the curving edge the 


eaker as by 


or it will be lif 


approaching 


an art and so filled wi 


water, ted up by its bows, 
p % 


turned directly over backwards, and all 


the contents spilled out. A spar 
i i 


thirty 


4 ] + 
+t long is served in the way. 


same 


arty who fish- 


I heard of a 
back of We 


went ofl 


' 
I 
} 
I 


lfleet some years ago, in 


when 


0 pull 
night was com 


many miles distant. 


med te one. 


a despera 


he Vv approa hed the shore 
terrible breakers 


were de terred. 


nh iving 


thrown their fish overboa in one 


boat chose a favoral tunity, and 


succeeded, by skill and good luck, in 


; he 1 se 
uching the land ; ‘e unwill- 


the 


responsib 


I 
ome in, 


ry to take 
othe rs when to ¢ 


. : 3 
ther helmsman was inexperien 


at was swamped at once, yet all man- 
d to save themselves. 

Much smaller waves soon make a boat 
The keep- 
and strong blow 


each 


“ nail-sick,” as the 
er said that after a long 


there would be three large 


phrase is. 


waves, 
last, 
then no large ones for some time, 


and 
and 


boat, 


successively larger than the 


that, when they wished to land in a 


[ I Jecember, 


they came in on the last and largest 
} 


wave. Sir Thomas Browne, (as quoted 


Brand’s Popular Antiquities,” p. 

subject of the tenth wave 
reater or more dangerous than 
’ after quoting Ovid, — 


fluctus, fluctus supereminet 
Posterior nono est, 
iys, “ Which 
dently 
} 


undecimoque pr 


notwithstanding, is evi- 


false; nor can it be made out 


shore or 


yy observation either upon the 


the ocean, as we have with diligence ex- 


plored vain we 


And surely in 


expect ar larity in the waves of the 


sea, or particular motions thereof, 


ations, 
effects 


s general re 


iprot 
are constant, and 


ndent ; whereas its fluc- 


motions subservient, 
ins, shores, she lves, an l 

irregulates.” 
he Clay 
se vessels h ive 


pounded 


ae 
which we reg 


Pounds we 
had t 
against the 

ition. There are sm 
pheld by the clay, which 

called the Clay Pits. Pe 
Ponds, origin of 
ater is found in the clay 
heard of 
had sunk a well in the sand 
ill he could see stars at 

; \ it finding any. 

Over this bare highland the wind has 
July it 


heads of the young tur- 


is the 
surface ; but we 


noon- 


full sweep. Even in blows the 


wings over the 
keys, which do not know enough to head 


against it; and in gales the doors and 
‘e blown in, and must 


windows al 


hold on to the 


you 
light - house to prevent 
being blown into the Atlantic. They who 
merely keep out on the beach in a storm 
in the winter are sometimes rewarded by 
Humane Society. If you would feel 
the full force of a tempest, take up your 
residence on the top of Mount Washing- 
ton, or at the Highland Light in Truro. 

It was said in 1794 that more vessels 
were cast away on the east shore of Tru- 
here in Barnstable 


ro than anyw County. 
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Notwithstanding this light- house has 
since been erected, after almost every 
storm we read of one or more vessels 
wrecked here, and sometimes more than 
a dozen wrecks are visible from this point 
at one time. The inhabitants hear the 
crash of vessels going to pieces as they 
sit round their hearths, and they com- 
monly date from some memorable ship- 
wreck. Ifthe history of this beach could 
be: written from beginning to end, it 
would be a thrilling page in the history 
of commerce. 

Truro was settled in the year 1700 as 
Dang rf 


for I read on a monument in the 


d. This was a very appropriate 


. ae 
-d near Pamet River the follow- 


rc 
ing inscription : 


Sacred 
to the memory of 
57 citizens of Truro, 
who were lost in seven 
vessels, which 

foundered at sea in 

the memorable gale 

of Oct. 3d, 1841. 

Their names and ages by families were 
recorded on different sides of the stone. 
lost 
I was told that on- 


They are said to have been on 


George’s Bank, and 
: 


vessel drifted ashore on the back 


ly one 
side of 


the (¢ ape, with the boys locked 


into the cabin and drowned. It is said 


that the homes of all were “ within acir- 
if two miles.” Twenty - ei i 

ints of Dennis were lost in the same 

and I read that “in one in- 


mediately after this storm, nearly or quite 


vale ; day, 
one hundred bodies were taken up and 
buried on Cape Cod.” The Truro In- 
surance Company failed for want of 
skippers to take charge of its vessels. 
But the surviving inhabitants went a-fish- 
ing again the next year as usual. I found 
that it would not do to speak of ship- 
wrecks there, for almost every family has 


“ Who 


?” Tinquired. “ Three 


lost some of its members at sea. 
lives in that house 


widows,” was the reply. The stranger 


and the inhabitant view the shore with 
very different eyes. The former may 
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have come to see and admire the ocean in 
astorm; but the latter looks on it as the 
where his nearest relatives were 


When 


wrecker, partially blind, who was sitting 


scene 
wrecked. I remarked to an old 
on the edge of the bank smoking a pipe : 


which he had just lit with a match of 


dried beach- grass, that I supposed he 


sound of the 


= No, I do 


the sound of the surf.” 


liked to hear the surf, 


not like to hear 
He had lost at 


4 ] 
least one son in “ the memorable 


answered, 


gale, 
and could tell many a tale of the shij - 
wrecks which he had witnessed there. 

In the year 1717, a noted pirate nam- 
ed Bellamy was led on to the bar off 
Wellfleet by the captain of a snow which 
he had taken, to whom he had offered 


his vessel 


again, if he would pilot him in- 
to Provincetown Harbor. Tradition says 
that the latter threw over a burning tar- 
barrel in the night, which drifted ashore, 
and the pirates followed it. A storm 
coming on, their whole fleet was wreck- 
ed, and more than a hundred dead bod- 
ies lay along the shore. Six who e ped 
shipwreck were executed. “ At tiines to 
this day,” (1793,) says the historian of 
Wellfleet, “ there 
Queen Mary’s coppers picked up, and 


The 


violence of the seas moves the sands on 


are King William and 
pieces of silver called cob-money. 


the outer bar, so that at times the iron 


seen.” 


caboose of the ship [that is, Bellamy’s] 
at low I Another 
" 


ls us, that, *“‘ for many years after this 


ebbs has been 


t 


shipwreck, a man of a very singular and 
frightful aspect used every spring and 
autumn to be seen travelling on the Cape, 
who was supposed to have been one of 
Bellamy’s crew. The presumption is that 
he went to some place where money had 
been secreted by the pirates, to get such 
a supply as his exigencies required. When 
he died, many pieces of gold were found 
in a girdle which he constantly wore.” 
As I was walking on the beach here in 
my last visit, looking for shells and pebbles, 
just after that storm which I have mention- 
ed as moving the sand to a great depth, not 
knowing but I might find some cob-mon- 


ey, I did actually pick up a French crown- 
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worth about a dollar and six cents, 


I ie ce, 


near high-water mark, on the still moist 


sand, just under the abrupt, caving base 


ef the bank. It was of a dark slate-color 


and looked like a flat 
bore 
of Louis XV., 


pe bble, but still 
a very distinct and handsome head 
and the usual legend on 


ni Benedic- 
he Lord,) 


7 


the reverse, “Sit Nomen Dom 


tum,” (Blessed be the Nam« 


that it was that same tton which I 
have found so many times, but my knife 
: 


goon s “rward, 


ram- 
ide, I cheated my 


round sl 


ol variou ta 
was found, drew up to hoist it on board 
It is 


men are 


a singular en 
regularly 
their industry, to hunt to- 
weather f 


yr anchors which have been lost, 


the sunken faith and hope of mariners, 
to which they trusted in vain: now, per- 
chance, it is the rusty one of some old 
ate’s ship or Norman 


cable 


ago; and now the best bowe 


fisherman, wh« 
parted here two 


I hundred y 


a Canton or a California shi 


i 
gone about her business. If the road- 
steads of the spiritual ocean could be thus 


dragged, what rusty flukes of hope de- 


Highland Light. 


[ December 
ceived and parted chain-cables of faith 
might again be windlassed aboard ! 
to sink the 


navies to the 


1 


stock 
The 


is strown with anchors, 


finder’s craft, or 


end of time. 


tom of the sea 
some deeper and some shallower, and al- 
ternately covered and uncovered by the 
sand, perchance with a small length of 


iron cable still attached,—of which where 
is the other end? Somany unconcluded 


tales to be 


continued another time. So, 


» had diving-bells ad apted to the spir- 


itual deeps, we should see anchors 


I with 


their cables attached, as thick as eels in 


gar, all wriggling vainly toward their 
But that is not treasure 
her man has lost ; rather 


sk what no ¢ 


ther man 
find,—not be Ch 
r anchors. 


ious beach! 


vorat 

unless it 

How 
seen 


and di 


their m 


were a 
many who 
have in the 
which 
* the amount 
has witnessed ! 
uld have ré pres nted it 
ter with open jaws, more 
ylla and Charybdis. An 
‘o told me that about a 
» St. John was wrecked 
ound two bodies on the 
Pounds. ‘They were those 
The 


a iac ‘pulent woman. 


man h boots on, though hi 
was off, but “it was along-side.” 

the finder some weeks to a tover the si rht. 
Perhaps they were man and wife, and 
whom God had joined the ocean-currents 
had not put asunder. Yet by what slight 
accidents at first may they have been as- 


sociated in their drifting! Some of the 
bodies of those passengers were pi ked 
up far out at sea, boxed up and sunk ; 


br cht ashore and buried. There 


some 
are more consequences to a shipwreck 
than the underwriters notice. The Gulf 
Stream may return some to their native 
shores, or drop them in some out-of-the- 


way cave of ocean, where time and the 
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» new riddles with their 


writ 
bones. — But to return to land again. 
In this bank, above the clay, I counted 
the 

1 


in the summer two hundred holes of 


bank - swallow within a space six 
long, and t} 

sand old | 
distance, t 


never asso 


with the 
h i 1 i 


who 


Also the 


hopping 
upland breeding close by the 
light - h The keeper had once cut 

ff one’s wing while mowing, as she sat 
on ner ¢ rs tl >. This is also a f: 


ite resort nners in the fall 


As around the shores 


the cold i 
of a pond are seen devil’s-needles, butter- 


flies, etc., so here, to my surpris 


at the same season great devil’s-ne« 
of a size proportional ly larger, or nearly 
bi finger,,incessantly coasting 

lve of the b ink, and 
and 


: » , 
ere hovering over it, 


iny dor-t ugs and bee- 


y 
3 as strewed the beach. 


y flown over the bank 


De aot ‘ ; 
ot get up agai 
n get up again, 


*n into the sea 

They may have 

ne licht-ho ise 

re ft rtile 

some fine 

As gen- 

pl ints had little 

ran remarkably to seed. 
lly more than half 

ior, yet the ears wer 

and one farmer told 

that he l raise forty bushels on 

acre without manure, and sixty with 


The heads of 


bly large. 


the rye also were remarka- 
hadbush, (Amela 
beach - plums, and blueberries, ( Vaccini- 


um Pennsylvanicum,) like the apple-trees 


655 


and oaks, were very dwarfish, spreading 
over the sand, but at the same time very 


fruitful. The blueberry was but an inch 


or two high, and its fruit often rested on 
, 


the ground, so that you did not suspect 


1e bushes, even on those 


hills, until you were treading on 


that this fertility must 


owing mainly to the abundance of 
ture in the atmosphere, for I observed 
le orass ther 
markabl n with dew morn- 


and 


fogs frequently st till mid- r, turn- 


ing, prisoning 
ing one’s be 

his throat, an bitant may 
lose his way within : mne’s-throw of his 
iged to follow the beach 


for a guide. The 


house, or be 
attached 


use Was ex¢ eedingly damp 


bri k house 


to the light 


at that season, and writing-paper lost all 


It was impossible to 
r bathing, or to press 


The 


rarely wished to 


dry after 


flows rs 


your t 
their 


air was so moist that we 


without mildewing. 


, - 
uld at all times taste 


his « att 


was oll 


with 


h; but he 


30 much 


just from 


take a 


sometimes 


hearty « water, and seem- 


ed to like it an » better 


It was surp how much wa- 


to see 
| 4 


ter was cont inal bud of 


n-rod, nding in the 
uly, and also how turnips, 


hed 


A man travelling by the 


the sea-side gold 


sand early in J 


beets, carrots, ete., flouris even in 


pure sand. 


shore near there not long before us no- 


ticed something green growing in the 
pure sand of the beach, just at high-wa- 


ter mark, and on approaching found it 
to be a bed of beets flourishing vigorous- 
ly, probably from seed washed out of t. 

Franklin. 


up in the sea-weed used for manure in 


Also beets and turnips came 
many parts of the Cape. This suggests 
how various plants may have 


persed over the world to.distant islands 
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Vessels, 


their cargoes, destined for particular ports, 


and continents. with seeds in 
where perhaps they were not needed, 
have been cast away on desolate islands, 
and though their crews perished, some 
of their seeds have been preserved. Out 
of many kinds a few would find a soil 
and climate adapted to them, become 
naturalized, and perhaps drive out the 
native plants at last, and so fit the land 
It is an ill 
wind that blows nobody any good, and 


for the habitation of man. 


for the time lamentable shipwrecks may 
thus contribute a new vegetable to a con- 
tinent’s stock, and prove on the whole a 
lasting blessing to its inhabitants. Or 
winds and currents might effect the same 
without the What, 


indeed, are the various succulent plants 


intervention of man. 


which grow on the beach but such beds of 
beets and turnips, sprung originally from 
seeds which perhaps were cast on the 
waters for this end, though we do not 
kuow the Franklin which they came out 
of? In ancient times some Mr. Bell (?) 
was sailing this way in his ark with seeds 
of rocket, saltwort, sandwort, beach-grass, 
samphire, bayberry, poverty - grass, etc., 
all nicely labelled with directions, intend- 


ing to establish a nursery somewhere ; 


and did not a nursery get established, 


though he thought that he had failed ? 
About the light-house I observed in the 
summer the pretty Polygala polygama, 


spreading ray - wise flat on the ground 
white pasture - thistles, (Cirsium pumi- 
lum,) and amid the shrubbery the Smilax 
glauca, which is 


commonly said not to 


grow so far north. Near the edge of the 
banks about half a mile southward, the 
broom-crowberry, ( BE pe trum ( ‘Yonradii, ) 
for which Plymouth is the only local 

Massachusetts usually named, forms pret- 
ty green mounds four or five feet in di- 
ameter by one foot high, — soft, springy 
beds for the wayfarer: I saw it after- 
v urd in Provincetown. But prettiest of 
all, the scarlet pimpernel, or poor-man’s 
weather-glass, (Anagallis arvensis,) greets 
you in fair weather on almost every square 
yard of sand. From Yarmouth I have 


received the Chrysopsis falcata, (golden 
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aster,) and Vaccinium stamineum, (deer- 
berry or squaw-huckleberry,) with fruit 
not edible, sometimes as large as a cran- 
berry (Sept. 7). 

The Hichland Light-house,* where we 
were staying, is a substantial - looking 
building of brick, painted white, and sur- 
Attached to it 
is the dwelling of the keeper, one story 


mounted by an iron cap. 


high, also of brick, and built by Govern- 
ment. As we were going to spend the 
night in a light-house, we wished to make 
the most of so novel an experience, and 
therefore told our host that we should like 
to accompany him when he went to light 
up. At rather early candle-light he light- 
ed a small Japan lamp, allowing it to 
smoke rather more than we like on ordi- 
nary occasions, and told us to follow him. 
He led the first through his bed- 


room, which was placed nearest to the 


way 


light-house, and then through a long, 
narrow, covered passage- way, between 
whitewashed walls, like a prison - entry, 
into the lower part of the light - house, 
where many great butts of oil were ar- 
ranged around ; thence we ascended by 
a winding and open iron stairway, witha 
steadily increasing scent of oil and lamp- 
smoke, to a trap-door in an iron floor, and 
through thi 


s into the lantern. It was a 


neat building, with everything in apple- 


and no danger of anything 


pie order, 


rusting there for want of oil. The light 


consisted of fifteen argand lamps, placed 
within smooth concave reflectors twenty- 
one inches in diameter, and arranged in 


two horizontal cire above the oth- 


les one 
er, facing every way excepting directly 
down the C These were surround- 


ype. 
a distance of two or three feet, 
} 


by large plate-glass windows, which de- 


ed, at 


fied the storms, with iron sashes, on which 
All the iron work, 
except the floor, was painted 


rested the iron cap. 
white. 
And thus the licht-house was completed. 
We walked slowly round in that narrow 
space as the keeper lighted each lamp in 
succession, conversing with him at the 
same moment that many a sailor on tlie 

* The light-house has since been rebuilt, 


and shows a Fresne light. 
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deep witnessed the lighting of the High- 
land Light. His duty was to fill and 
trim and light his lamps, and keep bright 
He filled 
morning, and trimmed them commonly 
He com- 


the reflectors. them every « 


once in the course of the night 


*) 


plained of the quality of the oil 
This 


red gal 


which 


was furnished. house consumes 
= ve } ] [oe 
about eight hund lons in a year, 


¥ rege - 
which cost not far from one dollar a gal- 
ss a few lives would be 


An- 
the 


a] 
r oil were provided. 
use keeper said that 


same proportion of winter - strained oil 
was sent to the southernmost hght-house 
} nort 
} 


nat 


he [ to the most 


vy, when this light-house 


nion as 


hern. 


1 win- 


small and thin panes, a severe 
] 


1@ wlass, 


. 1 » of 
sometimes break ti 


v were obliged to put upa 


in haste to save their 


shutter 


ind refiectors, — and some time 2 in 
mariner stood 


cir cuidance, they had 


tempests, when most 
; t} 


ia i 


the 
the 


] + ¢ 


} 
oO | 


1us 
iverted the light-house 
which emitted only a 


und those 
ide. He 


onsibility which he 


commonly 


spoke of tl 


iety and sense of resp 


and stormy nights in the win- 


he knew that many a poor fel- 


nding on him, and his lamps 


chilled. 


the oil being 


was obliged to warm the 


in his house at midnicht, 


mps over again, —for he 
a fire in the light-house, 


ve 
wed such a sweat on the win- 
told 
1ot keep too hot a fire in suc 


Ail this because the 


[lis successor me that h 


ha 
oil was poor. 


vernment lighting the mariners on 


summer ined 


That wer 


try « oast w ith 


oil, to save expense ! 
a summer-strained mercy 

This keeper’s successor, who kindly 
entertained me the next year, stated that 


one extreme ly cold night, when this and 


all the neighboring lights were burning 
summer oil, but he had been provident 
little 


against emergencies, he was waked up 


enough to reserve a winter oil 


with anxiety, and found that 1 


congealed, and his lights almost 


them burn, 
the 
which were usually visible 


the 


and 


657 
his oil was 


extin- 


guished ; and when, after many hours’ 


xertion, he had succeeded in replenish- 


ing his reservoirs with winter oil at the 


wick-end, and with difficulty had made 


} 


looked out and found that 


in tl igl 


to him, had 


other lichts i orhood, 


l gone out, and he heard afterward that 


the Pamet River and silling gate Lights 


ilso had been extinguished. 
Our host the 


said that too, on 
windows caused him much trouble, 
in sultry summer nights the moths 


‘overed them and dimmed his lights ; 


sometimes even small birds flew against 


class, and were found on 


the ground beneath in the morning with 


the thick pl ife 


n. Inthe spring of 1855 


their necks broke 
he found nineteen small yellow-birds, per- 


idfinches or myrtle-birds, thus ly- 


haps a 
ing dead around the light-house; and 
imes in the fall he had seen where 


somet 


volden plover h truck the class in 


I ‘\ 


the night, and left the down and the 


fatty part of its breast on it. 
Thus he 
to kee 


Surely 


struggled, by e method, 


lig 


ht-house keeper 


very 


ht shining before men. 
has a Tre- 
W he 


r, at 


med. 


sponsibl n his 
out, most, 


such ac 


mp «wo 


only 
I thought it a pity 


dent did not live the 


that lich l 


t, since he would 
“ Well.” he id 


mariner. said, 
times come up here and read the news- 


, r wl } am oats ] ” 
paper when they are noisy Gown below. 


ps to read 
i 


Think of fifteen argand la 


+ 
nt 


the Govern oil ! 
—light enough, perchance, to read the 

I thou that he should 
read nothing less than his Bible by that 
light. who fitted for 


college by the lamps of 


newspaper by 


Constitution by cht 
I had a classmate 
a licht - house, 
which was more light, methinks, than the 
University afforded. 

When we had come down and walked 
a dozen rods from the light - house, we 
found that the full 


strength of its light on the narrow strip 


we could not get 
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of land between it and the shore, being of the number of vessels which pass his 
too low for the focus, and we saw only light during the day. But there are a 


so many feeble and rayless stars; but at hundred vessels in sight at once, steering 


d 
forty rods inland we could see to rez ll directions, many on the very verge 


though we were still indebted to only of the horizon, and he must have more 
one lamp. Each reflector sent forth a eyes than Argus, and be a good deal 
separate “fan” of light: one shone on arther-sighted, to tell which are passing 
the windmill, and one in the hollow, _ his licht. is an employment in some 
while the intervening spaces were in respects 1 suited to the habits of the 


shadow. This light is said to be visible gulls which coast up and down here a1 
twenty nautical miles and mo ‘ circle over the sea. 


observer fifteen feet above the level of I was told by the next keeper, 
the sea. We could see the revolving theeighthofJune following, a partic 
light at Race Point, the end of the Cape, clear and beautiful morning, he rose ; 
about nine miles distant, and also the 

light on Long Point 

Provincetown I 
distant Plymout 


the Bay, nearly in a range wit! » las might find. WI] 


larb '. am ne * the to extir cul nD is li a sunrise, walk- 
t 


l h lal r A » 4 ed down towar he it “e to see what he 


like a star in the horizon. he | the bank, he looked up, and, to his aston- 
thought that the 1er 1 iol ishment, saw un rising, and alré 
was concealed by ins actly in ; part way above the horizon. 

range with the ns t Licht. He 

told us that the mariner was sometimes ack, and, though it was still too « 
led astray by a m: el-fisher’s lantern he clock, extinguished his lamps, ar 
who w is a | 
night, or even 

taking them f 

on the coast, 


1: 


. 1 
mistake, 


dent fisher 
out reason. 
Though it was on 


] 


idence plac d this mass o 
Yr li 


irpose to r ¢ | yht house h to his own eyes 


keeper said tha } ligl l I ld his wife to 


have been erected 
south, where the t begin end, 1eir crews, », he sai nust have 
and where the lig! uuld be seen at th it, for its rays fell 1. It re- 
same time with re Nau Ag ’ ! mained at that he ight ‘ ¢ i fifteen 
distinguished fr ther hey now talk minutes by the clock, and then rose as 
of building one there. t happens that usual, and nothi l li 
the present one is the more useles » hay ) 
so near the extremity ‘the Cape, be customed to the coast,.he had never wit- 


_ 
pe nea at 


cause other lig! <4 h \ im - nessed nor l 1 of such a ph nomenon 
1 4 


erected there. before. I suggested that there might 


Among the many regulation ‘the have been a cloud in the horizon invisi- 


Licht-House Board, hanging against the ble to him, which rose with the sun, and 
wall here, many of then ccellent, per his el] vas ly as accurate as the 
haps, if there were a regi re; or perhaps,.as he denied the 


here to attend to them, there is one re ibility of this, it was such a looming 


quiring the keeper to k ep ar t “the sun as is said to occur at Lake Su- 
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Sir John Frank- 
, says in his ** Narrative,” 


the shore of the 


perior and elsewhere. 
lin, for instance 
th at, when he 
Polar S« 


ried so much one morning that “ the up- 


was on 


1, the horizontal refraction va- 
pe limb of 
the 


the sun twice appeared at 


horizon before it finally rose. 


He certainly must be a son of Aurora 
to whom the sun looms, when there are 
so many millions to whom it glooms rath- 
who never see it till an hour after 
But } 
JUL 


ooves ok 
rs to keep our lamps trimmed and 


us 


has 


stage 


risen. it beh 


burning to the last, and not trust to the 


sun’s loomin wT. 


1 that 


xat 


tlie centre 
. , 
uly oppt site 

rs, and that ac- 
was not carei 


the sun 


morning, 


tors on the 


sin the 


south 


pletely 
1 I could then under- 


| why mariners sometimes ran ashore 


ul to turn’ 


The Highland Light. 


in such cases, especially in the night, sup- 


posing it to be far away, though they 


‘could see the land. Once since this, be- 


ing in a large oyster-boat two or three 
hundred miles from here, in a dark night, 


when there was a thin veil of mist on 


land and water, we came so near to run- 
ning on to the land before our skipper 
was aware of it, that the first warning 


was my hearing the sound of the surf 


under my elbow. I could almost have 


jumped ashore, and we were obliged to 


co 


about ‘very suddenly to prevent strik- 


ing. 


The distant lis ht 


posing it ht-house five 


steering, su} 


for which we were 
a li 


: - - ' 1 
or SIX mies Oli, Came through the crac ks 


of a fisherman’s bunk not more than six 
rods distant. 
rhe keeper entertained us handsome- 


He 


sular patience and in- 


ly in his solitary little ocean- 


house. 


was a man of sing 
telligence 


, Who, when our queries struck 


as clear as a bell in response. 


house lamps a few feet distant 


te ; “ys 
shone full into my chamber, and made it 


as br 


1 1 
oht as day, 


the High] ind 


L Ww le } 
so I knew exactly how 


Light bore all that night, 


ind I was in no danger of being wreck- 


Unlike the last, 


a summer night. 


there, half awake and 


upward through the window at 


above my head, how many slee 


less eyes from far out on the ocean- 


1—mariners of all spinning 


nations 


yarns through the various watches 
of the nigl 


it — were directed toward my 


couch. 
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Bet_a Firenze, “ Flower of all Cit- 
ies and City of all Flowers,” is not only 
the garden of Italy’s intellect, but the 
hot-house to which many a Northern gen- 


ius has been transplanted. The house 


where Milton resided is still pointed out 
and held sacred by his venerators; and 
Casa Guidi, gloomier and grayer now 
that the grand light has gone out of it, 
is of especial interest to every cultivated 
traveller. A gratified smile, born of sor- 
row, passes over the stranger’s face, as he 
reads the inscription upon the tablet that 
makes Casa Guidi historical, — a tablet 
inserted by the municipality of Florence 
as a grateful tribute to the memory of a 
l woman, great enouch to love 

Plato Plato’s 
Dante and Dante’s 


more even than Shakspeare and 


truly creat 


Truth “ than and 


more 
country, more than 
country, 
Shakspx are’s country.” 

neteen ts 


mori 


Brow 


Fra 
Pone quests 
Firenze 
1861 
Here wrote and died Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning ! 

Tradition says that years ago Casa Gui- 
di was the scene of several dark deeds; 
and after having wandered through the 
great rooms, for the most part perpetual- 

in shadow, one’s imagination puts full 
Whatever 


may have been the stain left upon the old 


faith in a time-worn story. 


palace by the Guidi, it has been remov- 
ed by an alien woman, — by her who sat 
‘“« By the Fireside,” and toiled unce: 

ly for the good of man and the love of 


God. 


Casa Guidi heard the whispering 
of ** One Word More,” the 


is growing fainter and fainter 


» echo of which 
to the ear, 
but subtiler to the soul; and looking up 
at her house, we hear the murmur of a 


poet’s voice, saying, — 


AUTHORS IN 


[ December, 


FLORENCE. 


“ God be thanked, the meanest of His creatures 
Boasts two soul-side s, one to face the world 
with, 


One to sh 
The prophecy of 


Woyl More” has been fulfilled, — 


yw a woman when he loves her.” 


unsuspected “ One 


“Lines I write > fir ime and the last 


time,”’ — 
for Destiny has given to them other than 
the 


destiny, we 


this 
of 


author’s meaning: because of 


pass from the shadow 
Casa Guidi with bowed head. 


Ita- 


souls 


It is a beautiful custom, this of 


ly, marking the spot where noble 


have lived or died, that coming genera- 


ions may learn to venerate the great- 


ness of the pa 
thereby to exalted 


We of Ameri 


elbows of To-Day, 


t, and become - inspired 
deeds in the present. 
‘a, eagerly busy jostling the 
have not even a turn 
the haunts of dead men 

No tablets mark their 
homes; and indeed they would be of lit- 


t 


of the head for 
whom we honor. 
le profit to a country where mementos 
of “lang syne” are never spared, when 
the real 
te. “De- 
America shakes 


requirements of commerce or of 
estate issue their universal mand: 
stroy and build anew !” 
all dust from off her feet, even that of 
though indeed Bos- 


ton, which is not wanting in esteem for 


great men’s bones; 
its respectable antecedents, has made a 
feeble attempt to do honor to the Father 
of his Country. The tablet is but an at- 
tempt, however, which has become thor- 


1} 
ough 


y demoralized by keeping compa- 
ny with attorneys’ signs and West-Indi 
goods; the bouquet of law - papers, plus 
coffee and tobacco, has deprive d the salt 
of its savor. 

Far different is it in Florence, where 
the still Al- 
most every street bears the record of a 
is to hold 


intimate communion with departed gen- 


identical houses remain. 


great man. To walk there 


What traveller has not mused be- 


? The most careless 


ius. 
fore Dante’s stone 


cannot pass Palazzo Buonarotti without 
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giving a thought to Michel Angelo and 
his art. 
Lun 


an Italian sunset is made doubly sugges- 


An afternoon’s stroll along the 
’ Arno to drink in the warmth of 


tive by a glance at the house where set 
another sun when the Piedmontese poet- 
ieri, died. 


the 


patriot, A We never passed 


through Via Guicciardini, as dingy, 
musty, ind glo my as the w ritings of the 
old historian whose palace gives name 
to the street, without looking up at the 
dedicated to the 


of that wonderfully subtile Tus- 


weather - beaten casa 


memory 
can, NiceolO Macchiavelh; and by dint 
fancied ourselves 


to the I 


looking we 
drawn nearer rence of 1500, 
and read * The Prince” with a gusto and 
an apprehension which nothing but the 
old house could have inspired. This, at 
believed, and our faith in the 


Mr. 


Denton, the geol yrist, has « xpounded the 


ns unshaken, now that 
theory of “ Psychometry,” which he tells 


us is the divination of soul through the 


contact of matter with a psychometrical 


» days been bet- 

of *“* the soul of 
have made a gentle 
id ‘ he 


li’s mundane residence, and 


door-step 


. : 
arisen thoroughly per- 


true spirit of the man 


» familiar to a stone now 


¥-T1laskKS, Onions, Cab- 


» whom the world 
‘al developments in 
ilmost as fixed a 
the Palazzo Vec- 
roll pe has become 


foresti 


ri from the cul- 
lity of its inmates. It 


idence of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 


contributors 


ivner of the 
pre sent d ly 
Trollope 
mind with the 
li uly. A constant writer for 
ss of London, Mr. Trollope 


done so much as Mr. 


} 
has 


to familiarize the Anglo-Saxon 
genius and aspirations of 
the liberal 


alan, of 
IS also the 


pre 
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author of several historical works that 
have taken their place in a long-neglect- 
“ A Decade of Italian Wom- 


en” has woven new interest around ten 


ed niche. 


females of renown, while his later works 
of “ Filippo Strozzi” and “ Paul 
Pope and Paul the Friar,” have thrown 


the 


additional light upon three vigorous his- 
torical characters, as well as upon much 
Romish iniquity. “Tuscany in ’48 and 
59” is the most satisfactory book of the 
kind that has been published, Mr. Trol- 
lope’s constant residence in k lorence hav- 
ing made him perfectly familiar with the 
actual status of Tuscany during these im- 
portant eras in her history. The old say- 
ing, “ Merit is its own reward,” to which 
it is usually necessary to give a Pre-Ra- 
phaelite interpretation, has had a broad- 
er signification to Mr. Trollope, whose ef- 
ialf have be 


Galantuomo, 


forts in Italy’s be 
‘ the R 
Emanuel, by whom he has 
ed with the Order of Saints Maurice and 
Lazarus. As the decoration I 


] ‘ 


ly unsolicited, — for 


‘n appre- 
Victor 
1 


en knight- 


ciated by 


was 


true democrat, — and 


. . ° 4 
not quite, the only Eng ish 


honored, the cor 


as it is flattering. 
Historian though he 


has more recently made his 


‘¢ La Beata,” an Italian story, 


rais- 


d three years ago, is 


London critics, on 


racter of the heroine has been drawn 
with a pathos rare and heart-rending, 
nor can the re ader fail to be impressed 
bility of the mind that 

1 


conceive ol such 


with the no could 
exceeding purity and 
Mr. Tr llope’s 


“ Giulio 


woman. 
ss Miay 


Marietta 


self-sacrifice in 


later ] 7 


later novels of and 


Malatesta” have also met with great suc- 


h! 


cess, and, although not comparable with 


“La Beata,” give most accurat 

of Italian life and manners, 

ordinarily left out of Anglo-Italian sto- 
ries. * Giulio Malatesta” is of decided 
historical interest, giving a side-view of 
the Revolution of ’48 and of the Battle of 


Curtatone, which was fought so nobly by 
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students. It is 


a matter of regret to all lovers of Italy 


Tuscan volunteers and 
that Mr. Trollope’s works have not been 
republished in America, as no American 
field, 


ess very correct 


labored in the nor do 


sricans en Masse 


has 
Am 


ideas of a country w 


I 
future is 

her 
past. 


nose great 
an additional interest in 
promising present and wonderful 


Mr. Trollope’s “ Hist 


n which he is now at won k, will be his 


Florence,” 


. aed : 
ble contribution to literature. 


who trom he r pe 


ts may be i l 


time 


lini, the greatest poet 
It was in the spring of 


memorable inauguration of the 


2 English Authors in Florence. 


[De cembe r, 
i 


Niccolini, ci-devant Cocomero, (water- 
melon,) — when Florence gave its first 
public reception to the poet, who was not 
only Tuscan, but Italianissimo, and ren- 
dered more than a passing homage to his 
name in the new baptism of a charming 
theatre. Since 1821 Niccolini had been 
fighting for the good cause with pen as 


cutting as Damascus blade; the goal was 


not reached un 


veteran of eighty- 
two, paralyzed 
borne into the pr 


tic audience to 


as the 


him 
iot-priest. 
greater 
we 
a polit- 


> 1 
speech 


is 
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That tame it thou « 


As to the six 


°T will trai 


anst not: 
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rist cries to 


hat supports thes 


wth and destitute of odor 
de it not: oung Ternissa held 


an of the altar, 
h hideth Hea 


woman 


im- 


per 


} 1 
bliopole 
ks quiet- 
sasts his 
gy over 
ks, many won- 

«d and enri 
To those wh 


cost- 


refer (and 
yj)ane h the 
stess on p religion, 
then 


COZY 


. ; 
uss and 


ike 
a young nightingale in voice, th 


ough with 
expressi mn. Here 


Anthony Trollope is to be found, when he 


more than 


visits Florence ; and it is no ordinary pleas- 


ure to enjoy simultaneously the philosoph- 
gheom- . : : : , 


ic reasoning of Thomas Troll: ype, — look- 
hese thar | half Socrates and half Galileo, — 
whom Mrs. Browning was wont to call 
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“ Aristides the Just,” and the almost boy- 

ish enthusiasm and impulsive argumenta- 

tion of Authony Trollope, who is a noble 

specimen of a thoroughly frank and loy- 

shman. The unity of affection 

these brothers is as 
charming as it is rare. 

Then in spring, when the soft winds 
he budding foliage and warm it in- 
1, th beautiful terr we of V 

is transformed into a re- 

Opening upon a garden, 
pillars, its tes | marble 


laid wi 


Mazzinians, 
ruel things 
men to our 
of three 
) L UIs 


S$ Trat- 


h Em- 


he mention of Wendell 


i 
the “* Chivalry.” 


comes 
Am« ri 
hillips’s name to one of 


Se aera P 
s run hich in Italy in these days of 


the Renaissance, 


} 
i 
I 


and to have a pair of 


» in a draw- 


C —_ — 2 
stout fists shaken in ones fat 
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ing-room for a difference of opinion is not 
as much “ out of order” as it would be on 
this more phlegmatie side of the Atlantic, 
where fists have a deep significance not 
dreamed of by expansive Italians. In 
had 
Dall’ Ongaro, the 


who is as qui k at an improm fu 


i 


another corner we have nany a 


poet, 


as ata 


téle-a- with 


maledictic ainst “il Papa,” and whose 
iri ions of his own patriotic 
have inspired his private audien- 
ike enthusiasm for Italian lib- 

<e Garibaldi in appear- 


1M 


1 . . 1 
wavs Knowing in the 


zzini - Ga 
ways 


“ 


of that mysterious prophet of the “ Reds 


i | 
imself 


. . 1 
iy vpeheve cle n 


u 


zzini was denied entrance in- 
ler pain of imprisonment, 
vite of Governor Ricasoli’s 
» Florence incoq 
\ ho knew his hiding-pla e, 
im much to the 
ification of the Governor 
ho were outwitted by the 
. ss . F 
Mazzini is an incarna- 
| } 
sa, and we aout 
an hour, were 
» a bull for the 


( ft societies, 


. 

n the downfall of 
its partisans to seel ‘ 
about Europe with an 
*T could not be an 
us, ** and I be 


best thing, a citizen 


ame, 


states. I soucht shelter 


under a republican flag.” 

It was at Villino Trollope that we first 
hands with Colonel 

> Inalese con Garibaldi.” as 

1 to call 


hin, — about whose 


} ; +} 
harp-shooting the 
I 


rs manu- 
Colo- 
ver did 


of the men he 


newspaps 
ured such marvellous stories. 

eard assured us that he ne 
en account 
or we were particular in our in- 
; but 


he fought 


ries on this interesting sul 
| 


we know that as a volunteer 
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li throughout the Lombard 
and followed his General into 
facing the enemy most man- 
aldi promoted him from the 
in to that of 

1s eood to meeta person like 
} 


sara, 


Lieutenant- 


—to see a man between 
ixty vears of age, with noble 
beard that 


iarch might envy surmounting 


ray hair and a 


fine proportions endowed with 
pro} 


ness of healthy maturity, — 


gence and years and fine ap- 

sreat amiability and a 
leeds, an 
ive blood 


it espoused 


is most ex] 
t} 


1at makes 


‘om photograpl 
‘thont doubt the 


vest like- 
that has vet bes 


it 
} 


n taken. 


| uust have never 
1, and the artist, whose 
irred two years ago, did 
» his hope of putting it 


clay model still re- 


be is the embodiment of genial 
43 
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philanthropy, as delightful a companion 
as she is heroic in her great work of so- 


cial reform. <A true daughter of Erin, 


she excels as a raconteur, nor does her 


philanthropy confine itself to the hu- 


man race. Italian maltreatment of ani- 


mals has almost reduced itself to a prov- 


erb, and often have we been witness 


to her righteous indignation at flagrant 


cruelty to dumb beasts. Upon e€xpos- 


tulating one day with a coachman who 


was beating his poor straw -fed horse 
most unmercifully, the man rey with 
} I 


Ma. che vole, 


} 1 4 
a look of wonderment, 


Sigqnora? none C’ wha 


‘istiano !” (1 


would you have, Signora? he 
Christian !) Not belonging to the 


Church, 
should a 


isONn- 


and having no soul to save, why 


e spared the whip ? 


horse | 
I 

ing is not logical to our w: 

delivered 

good faith. It will require many Miss 

Cobbes to lead the Italians out 

’ f isnorance. 


Villino 


won 


yet it is Italian, and was 


their 


clever author, 


She is a woman of 


nor are her features 
of Wordsworth, judging from his 
pi tures. ° pre ssion of her face is 
while her manner is 


irly timid and retiring. In con- 


versation Mrs. Lewes is most enté tjgpin- 


ing, and her interest in young writers is ¢ 


a 
trait which immediately takes captive all 


persons of this class. We shall not forget 
] 


with what kindness and earnestness she 


addressed a young girl who had just 


cun to handle a pen, how fi 
] 


rary experience, ¢ 


related her own lit 


how gently sh 


humili 


genius is always al 
in seeing Mrs. Lewes do the w 
good 


‘tan so unobtrunvel: 


samar 


d to ré et the 


woman as much 


as we had ever admired the writer. 


“For years,” said she to us, “I wrote 


reviews because I knew too 


humanity.” In the maturity 
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] 


startled t 


dom this cifted woman has he 
world with such novels as “* Scenes from 


Clerical Life,” “ Adam Bede,” “ Mill on 


the Floss,” and “ Silas Marner,” making 
ind raising her- 


an era in English fiction, a 
self above rivalry. Experience h is been 
much to her : her men are men, her wom- 
h read- 
the 


en women, and long did Englis 


' oe ' 
‘ack their brams to discover 


George Eliot. ‘fe do not aver 


x of 


ence 


Genius looks upon 
tes. The scene in 
Marner” is 


aintine, y 


traits as 
Half a century 
that genius had no sex: 
truth is only now 
e know not 
1 Florence 


ems 
S¢ n 


Tr. 


phraseology. 
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| 
| 


1g could be more 


le, than enes 


$-Sno} 


arber’ 


persone are not English 


men and women in fancy-dress, but true 
themselves afte: 


It would be dif- 


Tuscans xpress 


the manner of natives. 
ficult to find a greater contrast than ex- 
‘“‘Romola” and the previ- 


Eliot: 


ists between 
they h 


" ve 
ous novels of George 


tle in common 


ld seem as though 
in Savonarola, ; 
asign of 


wer 


wars for * 
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introduced is to “* Ow- Nine Arti les. With all his conserva- 


poet from melody, tism and want of what the French call 


in experience than in years, effusion, a “ Double-First ” can be a de- 
so polished lightful companion and charming man, 

so sweetly in tune, just — even to a democratic American. 
hal i We well remember with what admir- 
whether ing ( iriosity the Italians r carded Mrs. 
will ever Stowe one evening that she passed at Vil- 
of ** Owen lino Trollope. “BE la Signora Stowe?” 
Good came out of — ** Davvere ms ° J autrice di *Une 
j - faith to be- Tom’?” aa ossibile ?” their oft- 
re peated « x nations; for “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ” is 1 > AME 1K in book in 
are phy sad. To most 
yron and “ Uncle Tom” com- 


prehe nd the whole of Encelis] teratur¢ 


However poorly informed an Italian may 

be as regal ls Am ri a in 

he has a very definite idea of 

thanks to Mrs. Stowe. To read “ Uncl 
+ ’ 


Tom’s Cabin ” aloud in Ital yan J 


utiful that h ng on Memory’s wa is, 


faces so that we. 


ee and enjoy them. 


a learned an , put ere tur 
ora Gladstone, or both ne face, now 


Genius will rarely subscribe to the T! 
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how thoroughly erroneous an estimate 
has been put upon Mrs. Trollope’s char- 
acter in this country, we desire to give a 
glimpse of the real woman, now that her 
death has removed the seal of silence. 
Frances Trollope, daughter of the Rev- 
erend William Milton, a fellow of New 
College, Oxf 


near 


wd, was born at Stapleton, 


* 4} 
her father 


where had a 


died 


sixth of October 63, at tl 


curacy. ie in Florence, on the 

advanced 

age ighty-three. he 
Anthony 

ter law, by whom she had six children: 

Adolphus, 

Henry, who died 


in Fland 


mar- 
ried Troll ype, barris- 
Thomas iorence, - 
Bruges, 
: who dit l 
under age, ll-known 
novelist, ecilia, wl rried John 
Tilley, Gen- 
eral Po 
who died 1 


Mr. TI 


ried and be« 


Emily, 
nas 


as presumptiy 


I 
an uncle. T 
coming a Wi 


ower, UneXPp 


a second time, 


himself 


and 


thus car 
of M: 

his affairs as to necess the bre iking- 
up of his establishment at Harrow-on- 
i London. is at this 
time hat Miss Fanny Wright 
Mr. and Mrs. Trolloy 


try-house of 


(whom 
» met at the coun- 
Lafayette, wl visiting 
pt rsu at d Mi 

1 with the 
} 


cond 


the General 

Trollope 

hope of providing a career for her s 
I I 

son, LH iry. Miss Wri 

on founding an establishment, in accord- 


ance with her cherish 
Nashaba, near Memphis, ar 
l ‘ 4 Henry T 


m with this seh 


} 
mark¢ 
conne 

ae . . 
ch was dis ippointment to all 


Mrs. Trollop: 


i 


» par- 
s concerned. afterwards 
endeavored to establish her son in Cin- 
cinnati ; but these attempts were ill man- 
aged, and consequently proved futile. 


Both mother and son then returned to 
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England, the former taking with her a 
mass of memoranda and notes which she 
had made during her 


United These 


Captain Basil Hall, whose then recent 


] red bit- 
terly hostile criticism and denial 


residence in the 


States. were shown to 


L ; 
work on America had encount 
Ll With re- 


spect to many of its statements. Finding 
that Mrs. Trol ope’s account of various 
matters was corroborative of his 
Basil Hall for this 
friendly motives, urged Mrs. Troll pe to 
bring out a work on America. “ The 
Domestic Manners of the Americans ” 


was the result, and 


own, 


ilso from 


reason, as 


sO Immense Wa 


success that at tl 


ind certainly no coun- 


] 


itself mon liculous 


it made welkin 
os . 
With cries ol 


American of 


} ] 
VOOK an 


sen- 
ame 
untrymen 
violent 
America 

, 


is cert uniy ireq ently at 


upon 


yninents 


] ‘ ° 4 a? } 
fault, bu unintentionally. 


firmly 
believed all that she wrote, a1 lid not 


romance, as An 


When 


were 
the 
hewing, 


common custom of dram- 


drinking, and complains of a want of 
refinement in some parts of the coun- 


has the right on her 


certainly 
When she 
“ All 


as a phrase of mischievous sophis- 


side. 
dictum, 


equal,” 


speaks of Jefferson’s 


men are born free and 


try, and refers to his posthumous work 


amass of migl Cy mischie fs, — w 
accuses us of being drearily cold 


and lack- 
ing enthusiasm, and regards the Ameri- 
can women as the most beautiful in the 
world, but the least attractive, 

naturally differ from her, but we have no 
‘tions. 


right to tvrannize over her convi 


That she bore us no malice is the ver- 


dict of every one who knew her ever so 


slightly ; and her sons, who were greatly 
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subjected to her influence, entertain the 
kindest and most friendly sentiments to- 
the U1 


wards ted States. 


Mrs e’s works, beginning with 
Manners of the Amer- 
i und i 
1d London,” which appear- 


one hundred and 


it remembere 


ending 


d in 1832, 


fiftieth year. 
most successful and 
vere the “* Vicar of Wrex- 
e on the Evangelical 
j ,— * Wid- 
‘The Ward 
** Michael 


nh 


and ‘ 


wctory - Op- 

d i 
sulted in the famous 
The des riptions were 


sonal visit to the prin- 


— 
very remarkable cc 


eption in the exclusive 
I 


nna, and by the flattering 
which she was honored by 


h and his en as to 
) regard the then domi- 


litical and social system 
ible light than was consist- 


rene rally liberal tone of 
ts and opini nS. 


in becoming an author, 


periods of her 


all 
‘ary pursuits, 

ith enj ve 1 the friendship 
ruished men, among whom 
well-known author of 

i »,” Dr. Nott, 
of the few for- 


been members of the 
Della Crusea, 


brated 


General Pepe, the cele- 


defender of Venice, whom she 
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knew intimately for many years, — Gen- 
eral Lafayette, — and others. 
Both before 


literary 


and after she achieved 


Mrs. 


very popular in society, for the 


celebrity, Trollope was 
pleas- 
of which she was especially fitted by 


her talents. 


ures 
In Florence she gathered 


around her persons of eminence, both 


foreign and native, and her interest in 


men and things remained undiminish- 


ed until within a very few years of her 
death. her 


ideas, 


Even at an advanced 


age 


mind ready to receive new 


was 
and to deal with them candidly. We have 
in our possession letters written by her 


in 54 and ’55 on the much-abused sub- 
ject of Spiritualism, which was then in 
its infancy. They are addressed to an 
American literary gentleman then resi- 
dent in Florence, and give so admirable 
in idea of Mrs. Trollope’s clearness of 
mental vision and the univers ally inquisi- 
tive tendency of her mind that we insert 


arge. Dee. 21st, Mrs. 


o 1854, 
‘IT am afraid, my dear 


Trollope wi ites : 
Sir, that 


I am about to take an unwar- 


rantable liberty by thus intruding on your 


time, but I must trust to your indulgence 
for rdon. During i 


the few 
that I had the pleasure of s 

you, the other evening, on the 
iritual visitations, there was 


incre- 


conversation a tone so equally rem 


from enthusiasm on one side and 
1° . 

dulity on the other that I felt more sat- 

isfaction in listening 


to you than I have 


ever done when this subject has been 
the theme. That so many the usands of 
educated and intelligent people should 
yi ld their beli bold 


if there be no 


a delusion 
as this must be, occult 
cause at work, is inconceivable. By oc- 


cult cause I mean, of course, nothing at 


all analogous to hidden trickery, but to the 


nce of some power with which 
the earth has been hitherto 
ed. If it 
liberty, I would ask 

» « « teat I me 


and 


unacquaint- 


were not taking too great a 


you toc ill upon me, 


oht have the pleasure 


advantage of having your opinion 


more at length upon one or two points 


connected with this most curious sub- 
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The desired interview took place, 


and a week later Mrs. Trollope return- 


ual 


the following note: 


manifesta- 
“ Many 


thanks, my dear Sir, for your kindness in 


ed a pamphlet on s 


tions with 


permitting me a leisurely perusal of the 
inclosed. It is a very curious and inter- 


esting document, and I think it would 
be impossible to read it without arriving 
at the conviction that the writer deserves 
with great attention 


listened to 


and great confidence. But as yet I feel 
) 
have no sure ground under our 
only idea t 
is that the 
conditi« hn; 
“at 


considerable time an 


myst rious mesmeric sj ms, Iam per- 


suaded t h influ- 


It has 


as it were, disentan 
l h ive W itched the eens 
] 


well-known P atients of I 


more than a year, during whicl 


tl 


* pre- 
They 


mitted 


ceding their mesmeriec cond 

learned eve rything which was sul 

to their intellect during this interval with 

some thing ve ry like s I i | 

ligence. Emma, anoth« 

i Elliotson, « 
when in a mes 


tter than well,’ 


alw ivs said with a countena 


blime happiness, — but as 
I 


sive or very su 


if her hearers were not pable of com- 
; : ‘ : 

prehending it. I shall feel very anx- 
ious to hear the results of your own ex- 


perience ; for it appears 


+ 


are in a st of mind 

to mistake 

ceiving a sec- 
the 
ject, Mrs. Trollope w » as 
“ The 


dear Sir, is indeed full of interest. 


hood for truth.” 


Upon 


ond pamphlet treating o sub- 


same 

» on 
1OLLOWS : 
you have sent me 


document my 


Had 


it been less so, I should not have retained 


it so long. In speaking of a state of 


Authors in 


Florence. [ Dees mber, 
mesmerism as being one of disease, I by 


no means infer the mesmeric in- 


effect of 


disease, but that only diseased persons 


that 


fluence is either the cause or 


are liable to it. I have listened to state- 

ments from more than one physi in 

great practice tending very clearly to 
. 


show that the manifestations of this semi- 


spiritual state are never observ ] in pe r- 

fectly he althy persons. One gentleman 

i told had 
, 


ly perceived in the la 


in large practice me that he 


almost constant 


stage of pulmonary consumption a m 


si ; Pt 
ifest bri the intellec 


shtening of 


children, at iSSIT 


moment of pi 


this state to that which follows 
know) speak witl 


in ellie nee tl 


this st we 


I am im li 


patient and be 


vy. and ke pt ] er 


ly | She 


stantly busy. wrote wit! 


which seems to have been in 


both 


thony = 


her sons, particular 


One of he r ne 


written in three weeks ; another she 


at the bedside of a son dying ( 


tion, sh« 


being bound by « 


finish the work at a given time. 


day and night as nurse, the overtasked 


mother was obliged to stimulate her ner- 
vous system by a constant use of strong 


} 


coffee, and betweenwhiles woul 


1 turn to 
the unfinished i 


write of fi 


while her 


novel and ti- 


tious joys and sorrows 


own 


heart was bleeding beloved son 
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The inmate of this villa was a little lady 


dying beside her. It was no doubt ow- 
ing to this constant taxation of the brain 


| intellect was but a wreck of its 


that her 


self d 


with blue-black hair and sparkling jet 
eyes, a writer whose dawn is one of prom- 
I ise, a chosen friend of the noblest and 


best, and on her terrace the Brownings 


iring the last four years of 
During this time her condition 
« death, though she was Walter Savage Landor, and many choice 


spirits have sipped tea while their eyes 


drank in such a vision of beauty as Na- 


She was watched over 
with the most unselfish de- 
*son Thomas Adolphus and ture and Art have never equalled else- 
gave up all pleasures away 
e to be near their mother. The 


reading in these 


where. 


“ No sun could die 


e, nor yet be born, unseen 
last days was By dwellers at my villa: morn and eve 
Al thony’s novels. Were magnified before us in the pure 
writing of his Llix l 


om 1 . 
And Thomas Trollope and panse of sky, 


, savs: “ Though we have ls’ garments blanched with 
- it, and though 


. . . Less blue than radiant. From the outer 
been in fact - 
wau 
y 1onths past, ¢ j 
many montl pa t and Mf the garden droppe 
‘om suffering as it 
loved her i s, (with inte | 
wed. yet From maize and vine,) until 


. wr and torn 
on vrings a 


; id On that abrupt line of dark cy; 
a Which signed the way to Floren 
and few sons 

on of their The city lay along the ample v 


iation with Cathedral, tower and palace, 


Street ; 
more than - : 
rhe river trailing like a silver « 
sae hrough 
ord for both mother 


hia var . 
r children Mrs. Trollope 


W hat Aurora Leigh saw 
American ke tower is almost a counterpart 


i 
memory 


Mrs. Browning gazed upon so 
the terrace of Villa Brichieri. 
Florence without the 
: our Lady of Bellosguardo would be 
as Villino Trollope. 
chbor the Villa Mont’ Auto, 
horne lived, and 


nsformed by the magic of his pen into 


: > hearts 
the Monte Bene of the “ Marble Faun.” are as large and whose hands are as 
Not far off is tl 6 


ra Li 


bread without salt. A 
upon houses which have been spiritual 

which he asylums to many forlorn Americans ! —a 

blessing upon their inmates, 

fr is the “tower” wherein Au- open as their minds are broad and cath- 

igh sought peace,—and found it. olic! 
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A TOBACCONALIAN ODE. 


O PLANT divine ! 

Not to the tuneful Nine, 

Who sit where purple sunlight longest lingers, 
Twining the bay, weaving with busy fingers 
The amaranth eterne and sprays of vine, 

Do I appeal. Ah, worthier brows than mine 
Shall wear those wreaths! But thou, O potent plant, 
Of thy broad fronds but furnish me a crown, 
Let others sing the yellow corn, the vine, 
And others for the laurel-garland pant, 
Content with my rich meed, I'll sit me down, 
Nor ask for fame, nor heroes’ high renown, 
Nor wine. 


And ye, y 


a 
Born of the Morning’s womb, sire 


iry sprites, 
Wh » cull with nice acumen, one | 

All centle influences from the air 

And from within the earth what most delight 
The tender roots of springing plants, whose care 
Distils from gross material its spirit 

To paint the flower and give the fruit its merit, 


til 


sense your subt ! 


7 
I e art! 


Apply to my dull 
When ye, with nicest, finest skill, had wrought 
This chiefest work, the choicest blessings brox 
And stored them at its roots, prepared 

Matured the bud, painted the dainty 

Ye stood and gazed until the fruit should 

Ah, foolish ( lve 5 ! 

Look ye that yon frail flower should 

To fruit commensurate with all your p 

And cunning art? Was it for such ye « 

The slanting sunbeams, coaxing many 

From the y clouds? Ye did exceed yoursel 
And as y¢ 

The whole 

From topme¢ volde! ray to low¢ 

The whole l 

Well have ye wi ucht, 

And in your honor now shall incense rise. 

The oaken ( hair, the ches rful bl Ze, invite 
Calm meditation, while the flickering light 
Casts strange, fantastic shadows on the wall, 
Where goodly tomes, with ample lading fraught 
Of gold of wit and gems of fan ) 

Poet and sage, mute witnesses of all, 

Smile gently on me, as, with sober care, 

I reach the pipe and thoughtfully prepare 


The sacrifice. 


{ December, 
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O fragile clay ! 

Erst white as e’er a lily of old Nile, 

But now imbrowned and ambered o’er and through 

With richest tints and ever-deepening hue, 

Quintessence of rare essences the while 

Uphoarding, as thou farest day by day, 

Thou mind’st me of a genial face I knew. 

At first it was but fair, nought but a face ; 

But as I read and learned it, wondrous grace 

And beauty marvellous did grow and grow, 

Till every hue of the sweet soul did show 

Most beautiful from brow and lip and eye. 

And thus, O clay, 

Child of the sea-foam, nursed amid the spray, 

Thy visage changes, ever grows more fair 

As the fine spirit works expression there ! 

Blest be the tide that rapt thee from the roar 

And cast thee on the far Danubian shore, 

And blest the art that shaped thee daintily 

And thou, O fragrant tube attenuate ! 

No more in the sweet-blooming cherry-grove, 

Where thé shy bulbul plaintive mourns her love, 
1 ] } 


Shalt thou uplift thy blossoms to the sky, 


Or wave them o’er the waters rippling by 
| ) 


iore thy fruit shall stud with jewels red 

safy crown thou fashionedst for thy head. 
Not this thy fate. 
When the swart damsel from thy parent tree 
Did lop thee with thy fellows, and did strip 
From off thee, bleeding, leaf and bud and blossom, 
And bind the odorous fagot carefully, 
And bear thee in to whom should fashion thee 


And set new fruit of amber on thy tip, 


More grateful than the old to eye and li 


Ambr sial UO! no did 

Leaving thy fi in her tawny bosom. 
Thou still dost hold it. ‘othing may avail 

To rob thee of tl eo lorous memory 

Thou swe tl} bearest of the « herr) rove, 
Where blossoms bloom and lovers tell their love. 
Bright amber, fragrant wood, enamel 

Help me to burn the incense wort uly 

Thou fire, assist! Promethean fire, unbound, 
The azure clouds go wreathing round and round, 
Float slowly up, then gently melt away ; 

And in their circling wreaths I dimly spy 

Full many a fleeting vision’s fantasy. 

Alas! alas! 

How bright soe’er before my view they pass, 
Whether it be that Memory, pointing bac k, 
Doth show each flower along the devious track 


By which I came forth from the fields of youth, — 
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Or bright-robed Hope doth deck the sober truth 
With many-colored garments, pointing on 

To lighter days and envied honors won, — 

Or Fancy, taking many a meaner thing, 

Doth gild it o’er with bright imagining, — 
Alas! alas! 

Light as the circling smoke, they fade and pass, 
What time the last thin wreath hath faintly sped 
Up from the embers dying, dying, dead ! 

So earth’s best blessings fade and fleet away, — 


Nought left but ashes, smoke, and empty clay. 


Awake, my soul! ’tis time thou wert awaking ! 
For radiant spirits, innocent and fair, 

Walking be side thee, hovering in the air 

Adown the past, thronging thy future way, 

Wait but thy calling and the thraldom’s breaking, 
Which, all unworthily, to sense hath bound thee, 
To bless thy days and make the night around thee 
As bright and beautiful and fair as day 

Call thou on these, my soul, and fix th 

Name nought divine which hath not godlike 1 
And if thou burnest incense, let it be 

That of the heart, enkindled thankf illy 

And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out, 

Nor let it poison all thy sight forever ; 


Whate’er thou hast to do of worth, bi 


Nor leave the issue free to any doubt, 


Whither thou goest, to the far i 
And then shall gentle Memory, poi 
Show blessing cattered all al 

And brig 


lead thee up from dreamin; 


Shall 
And Fancy, leaving every meaner 
Shall see fulfilled each br i 
Then shall the ashes of thy musing 
Only the ashes of thy naughtiness ; 

The smoke, the remnant of thy vanity 
And thorny passions, which entangled thee 
Till thou didst pray deliverance ; the clay, 


] 


That empty clay e’en, hath a power to bless, — 


Empty for that a gem hath pass d away, 


To shine forever in eternal day. 
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* Peace and 


He 
smile on his face, but his 
the The 
the 


enchanted Goliath ? 
om charmer. 
ll locks abashed on 
slumber, and laments, "7 The 
would I do not!” 

the haleyon broods thro ivh 
i-d Lys of winter, and, looking 
t, sees the waves of 
} 


ntness, 


a sum- 


id brig —now while 
with the eggs under 


ipproaching t 


] = 
ie TlOCK 


rhe 
+ 


tent- 


r song to the litt 
us also dre 


let 


All on 


id love! Fairy folk shall 


this blessedness us. 


TO! 


?’ One 


‘t-door neighbor 


ne, and says, 


One voice, 


1 


hall 
shall 


contentmen 


thee with praise inad- 
k with shod feet, as the 
nor as the 


who so often pro- 


it as the loving who love 


ve, may we take thy name 


good-will.’? 
altar! It is a Christmas offering, fash- 


ioned, however rudely, from abso- 


lute truth: If thou deem the 


an 
ointment 
the unj we lhe a 
Let 


crown, I would only refresh thee. 


precious, when I b 
box, I pour it on others 
Children play on this white, shining, 
beach, the 


they look for no shade, they would 


sandy under leafless 


syCa- 
more ; 
nor 


r but 


find no shade; there is neither rock, 


1 } 1 
shrub, nor evergreen-tree, nothin 
1 . » 4] 
the white sand, and the 


camore, 


and in the topmost bra 


on’s oreat nest. 

Is it not a place for cl ildren ? 
flourish of imagination, and we se¢ 
— Silas, 
bia, 
of my 


mermaids all; and the 


who beats the drum, ¢ 


who carries the fl iw, manifest 


the wild little ec mermen and 


music is fit for tl 


Siren, and the beaut shame 


a 
Venu 
Suppose we stroll home to thei 


lik respectabl ( 
ck ptl 
i 


irth-keeping crea- 
| 


} } r 


is of human hearts have 


‘ ; : : : 
ymetimes proved full of my ry as the 


i 


i uman f; 3 sometimes gliste 
1d human fac« metim giuisten 


ought 
ocean-splendo1 

"a similitude. 
Silas 
He 


and he 


,—An- 


dwells in 


ndrew, father of 
lrew Swift, says the sign. 


Salt Lane, you perceive, deals in 
tores, — a husband and father by 


no means living on sea-weed. A yellow- 


d little 


} oner. 


man, 


Of 


l a ready 
a seri 


icient in self-esteem ; 


tions of the most h 
sinner, because fearful 


for what right has a 


as to inspire himself with misgiv- 
But his offences offset each other: 


“he doubted, l i- 


Andrew was also obst 


And obstinacy alone led him into 


ventures whose failure he expected: as 


when he laid out the savings of years 
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in the purchase of 


opened those s] 


Ship - stores ! 


might 


suppose 


PI 
marble-faced b 
shelves, three b 
The obstina y 
foundation of 
built on 
His opposite 
flag 


into bDUSInN 


worse. 


Dexter, a 
went 
time during that 

y's venture. 
man was no 
tween whom 


tercourse was 


he had the advant 


nation and a 


; : 
so the manily cour 
with respect! 

at royalty, 


} 


peen 


was f! 


KING 


spar 


Lane had 


And I cannot ac 


ing his wife forw 


by this wife, ex: 


and soundness of 


ferred her to the 


of Andrew 


Hal ‘yon Days. 


he 
Lane. 

One 
of 


three 


wherewith 


In Salt 
1 

is well. 

‘KS 

es, instead of 
1 . P ' 

s, and their contents! 
Swift w: 


Men 


s the 


have 


one Silas 


was 

: 1 
ner-maker, who 
Salt Lane some- 
le year of An- 
yarently this young 


ian Swift, be- 
"a friendly in- 
} }- } ‘ 


Snead it 


o. s > 
uICcK Imagi- 


a man as would 
. 1 
n the un- 


sight of 


sign - post, 
, en- 
their 
for his en- 
1 not have 
ld not have 


I 


evi 


ight and 


ry 


1: 
iothing t 


for this by bri 


For how came he 


by the exct llence 


the virtue which pre- 


world, and made him 


pre I 


} 


the oth 


the pit, worthless and sad 


way.” And 


su h counsel, 


of 


1° 
his 


} 


cherry, one 


en-board, and Jessie 


[ Dec mber, 


of her? Still, you sec 


utiful, luseic 


, . 
the ripe 
I 


a 
to view. 


choice and hers, might 


lem of Dexter. 


husband’s partner in a 
rit was Dexter & Co. 
was re 

th 


Company. t won 
pan) 


efrain from saying what was so 


and hay 


» excellences stand 


py 
< 


1 ] 


if they had stolen 


er knowledge.” 


* these diverse influences, 
ue house, 


to the opposite 


transient mortal 
his humbk 


ts would have accepted 


He was nel 


Swift shared in the g 
not say the profits of either 
“11: ‘ —_ 
millions a year. 
said 


rd 


“ Keep 

I 
Silas to 
on ’em; 
*ve found your 
Swift proved the wisdom of 
and tried to cet the better 


im countenance while waiting 
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been employe: 
pro} 
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ronize 


him, if the young lads and the old boys 
, could have 


1 
sh prac or be- 


who h ing 


the hack-room 
devised the pat- 
roidered and lived, 
d washed and 
nursed Columbia, 
| this, 
nd the under- 
ht, have been 


than all 


and 

Ls 
speaking ma 
comment on 


of showing his 


{ December, 
Columbia xter was a grez 


with the children of Salt Lane for vari- 


ous reasons, and among them this, that in 
ions she supplied 
the banners. Columbia’s friend of friends 


- . es 
was Silas, son of Andrew Swift, — and 


thus we come among the children of the 
were not dependent on Salt 
They had the 


Ships from the most 


Lane for a play-ground. 
Longe Wharf. 
tant foreign shores deposited their loads 


, and the chi 


f dis- 


of fre ight ive there 
foreign brand 


free to re 


the its, to waten the 


yuzzling cal 


iberated, and did the thing 


so that, while misapprehensi 
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use of his dul- 


for that which 
enough when 

» a decision, but no sign or 

token till he had come to that. 
The first exer 
d to the in 


imbia Dexter, with intent 


ise of his imagination 


trust« spt ction of others was in 


behalf of Col 


to moderate her orit f over a dead kitten 


which they buried in the sand under the 


sycamore - tree, the procession carryins 
} rled and decorated with badges 


oe. Silas monument 
| there in the high noon of a hal- 


don a pine | 


made a 
oard whi 
face 
Tabby, surr 
to repres 
His wo 


ed him 


] 


and } 


jlumbia, inspir- 


ambitious enterprise, 
namely, the carving * the same in a 
1 work of art Dex- 


it 


them. 
} 


DUSY 


time 
Sunday- 


} 
cele 


bra- 
» trusted with 

in hand, 

nt. Es- 

ey proud, if the proces- 


Silas 


vf Dexter's fi ws. 


lap 


de- 


int of the 


fl ivs which 
in anticipation 


sions, the children 


679 
often accompanied him. I see them 
walking shyly in the rear, and looking 
up to the father of the little girl with 


the reverence he deserved. By-and-by 
would they grow wise and feel ashamed 
of this? Will you see the fair Columbia, 
whom the captain pats so kindly on the 
head, smiling broadly when he hears her 
name, will you see her, a woman grown, 
attending her father on such errands ? 
And if 
be such as proves her worthy to be 


Will you hear 


her saying to her friends, as now, “ Guess 


you see her not, will the reason 


old Dexter’s daughter ? 


ho worked those flowers.” while the 


target-shooters march past, carrying 


} “1 Y ] } } 
blue silk Danner, royal with red 


roses 


? She and Silas often run panting 


in the wake of great processions; they 


seeing the 


would not for the world miss 


wide, fluttering folds of the Stars and 


Stripes, or it might be the conquering 
St. Geor they 


e, or the transpart ncies i 
were all so busy over a day or two ago: 
Their speed will soon abate, and why ? 
Human beings are not children for- 
Maturity must not manifest itself 
Ah, but “ Principles, 


° ; 7 
Invoived in 


ever. 

as ¢ hildhood d eS. 
Men”! Is 
that beyond what Silas recognizes in his 
Is there 


sh ill h ive power 


not any truth 


another reason wh 


trade ? 


to make Colum! 


dew stand coulis en the ddewall 
her heart is beating fast,—whicl 
luce her to point out the 


( 


banners, and 
ot] 


i¢ 


teal 
] 


along 
course 


shall walk 


1 
sne 
pri e ot torge tfulr 


sport’ and joy, sustainer of 


“social fictions,” a violator of t 


sat covenant ¢ 


rl e, . . 
To the boy and girl i as not a ques- 


tion whether all the ,tions 


ir lives these rel 


should continue, and this play go on; 


but even to them, as children, a questic n 
that seriously concerned them, and in 
whose discussion they bore serious part, 


arose. 
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The old building Dexter occupied was 
It had been 


until it 


becoming unfit for tenants. 
patched over and over, was no 
longer safe, and agents refused to insure 
it. The proprietor accordingly determin- 
ed to pull it down. 

A change to a better locality had often 
been suggested to Dexter: | 
able reply was, that “ people should n’t 
try to run before they were able 

he was satisfied with Salt Lane and his 
though of late he had made 


lies with gravity, thinking of his 


ut his invari- 
to walk, 


neig! bors ” 


1 ° 
ne Ce@ssilLy Was 


met it like ¢ I l. Hi 


er over with his wife 


ing him, he talk- 
ed the matt , and the 
claim of 


their child was urgent in the 


heart of each 


could not 


while they talked, and it 


have su when 
suddenly their hopes 
For Columbi 
sant place 


where 


tion. must find 


nest. s 
nest, 


did the 

r from 
ounding 

that, when tl 

before them, i 

as well as trade, 

make it. 

Swift was taken into tl 
and he w 
streets one evening 
ter’s eyes had fixed on. 
tenement in a crow 
door and windows * 
Silas had be en out 
afternoon, and thi 
meet his wishes; he 
the rent, it did not seem too hich for 
house so comfortable, and 
ble that by to-morrow hig it the family 
would, after a fashion, be d within 
those walls. 

They sat 
talked 


gravity, 


down on the door step and 


about the change with 


serious 
mindful that the old tenement 


they were about to leave had shelt red 
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them since their marriage-day, that they 
had prospered in Salt Lane, and that 
the change they about to make 
An- 
drew Swift sighed dolefully while Jes- 
sie or Silas Dexter alluded to these 


ters of past experience: 


were 
would be attended with some risk. 
mat- 
it was no easy 
him into a cheerful mood 


‘ 1] 
matter to talk 


again ; » brave pair accomplished 
way home, when certainly 


had as much need of a 


rd them, one might have 
) tears would be shed when 


» long occulT 
= i 


1< medown. Old Mor- 


hindered in his thinking. 


vit the 


his son Silas to as- 
remov- 
her service; 
ready at 
, when it 
ul 


victories, when 
bac k in despair, 
a retreat. It is 
the flashing eye, 
What is he 


ild surrend 


will ’ 
ro above 
xtremity ? 


vallows ] up In vic- 


d in truth 
1 eve ry one, 
leader. 
day, though 

beyond it. 
ople went to High Street: 
with many rooms, four at 
with 


rooms 


many wi! 
ch ceilings, which you could 
not ruc with your uplifted hand, — 


rooms whose walls were papered, and 
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fl Ors should have for 


whose 
Dexter 


years, 


carpets 
Ty ’ 


S uid the ( e@ was le ser for ten 


and they would make their home 


comfortable. What ample scope they 
ha l ! 


. 2 
before it be 


Many a fancy they had checked 
‘ame a wish in the old quar- 
ters, they were so cramped there, though 
danger wation, Heaven 


lifted 


But now 


* suff 


never in 


knows. Grandly the great arch 


over the old moss-grown r¢ 


no fancy of all 


» to them; there was room in 


and behind it, — yes, a strip 


. . ] 
ground in the 


Uns 


brick wall and a grape- 
i Very l - dk : was it big 


} 
vou 


: , 
with a purpose when he 
ents, but he kept 


ingen 


ret until the work was 


] unental 


windows orn flags 
ich should serv i 


t: this was 


merican 

harmony that prevailed 
among the yorng decorators! 

Then “ t M 

to be di posed . They 


’ remained 
did it in such 
led motto shone on the 


The mantel 


1 } — 
a way tha 1@ G1 


white wall. master- 


piece 


Columbia’s suggestions. 


was a 


of arrangement, and solely after 
There was the 
monumental cat for a centre-piece, with 
the more recent creations of Silas Swift 
surroundings, and a ban- 
’ ; 
her end 


for immediate 


t floating from the shelf. 


ner at el 
You can imagine, if your imagination 
is zenial and kindly, how verv queer and 
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fanciful the room looked with these dee- 
orations ; and the gentle heart will under- 
stand the loving humility, the pleasure, 
with which Jessie surveyed all, when the 
( hildr« n’s work was done. 

It was a ‘etty scene when Dexter 
as for an opinion, 
At first 
and exclaimed, while 
Jessie 


him an opportunity te 


came up, sent 


whe 


he lat 


} 1 , 
ne waiked 


the latter | the shop. 
iwhed a littl ’ 


about; then turned 


away, and gave 
brush the tears from his eyes unobserved : 


but presently she began to circle round 
him, unconsciously 


} 
> stood 


close besidk took her hand 


then he 


he kne Ww what 


_ 
HN 5 
he was 
and that he was 


thinking, proud and 


happy. 
” It bez 
And Colum! 
ing his work, and 
till Dexter bro 
“We We can’t 


n't go 


must 
must 


teach him busi 


father did not seem to notic 
| slipped y ¢ 
the shop, to the lad, 


not 


who 
, that, now his w 


no more chance 


y her own dk lieht a 


ull this excitement must pass off. 


general gladness 


of the 


a more lone- 


lv, homesick party could not have been 


easily found than the Dext family in 


their new home. 
Dexter could not reproach himself for 


his removal, as he thought the matter 


seriously over. It was a forced remov- 


al, and certainly he we 1 have been 
without excuse, had he gone into worse 


quarters instead of better, since better 


he could afford. 
but homesickness, that 
He was too generous, when all was 
] 


done, to torment his wife with such mis- 


It was not extravagance, 


tormented him. 


civings as he had; and erelong the trou- 


ble, for want of nursing, died, as most of 
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this life’s troubles will, after their shabby 
fashion. But, indeed, how can they help 
it ? that, too, is the will of Nature. 

And was not Dexter himself, in the 
the old? His 
of the same class. 
But his surroundings were of a superior 


new neighborhood as in 


customers were still 


character, — there was a better atmos- 
phere prevailing in High Street, and 
more light in his house. He did not 
love darkness better. 

Pretty and well-dressed women were 
to be seen in High Street, and they nev- 
er, except by mistake or disaster, wander- 
ed through Salt Lane. Standing in his 
door, and observing them according to his 
thoughtful fashion, Dexter 


was growing rapidly in- 


remembered 
that his daughter 
to a tall, handsome girl, and foresaw that 
she could not always be a child. He 
saw young misses going past with their 
school- books in and if he 


followed 


their hands, 


them with his eyes as far as 
eyes could follow, it was not for any rea- 
son save such as should have made them 
man. He was think- 


so seriously about his 


love and trust the 


ing daughter, up- 
stairs at work with her mother, embroid- 
ering scarfs and banners. 
He had only Columbia. 
fast, 


the school in Salt Lane, — so they all 


She learned 


when she went with Silas Swift to 


said, and he knew she was fond of her 
book. 


lady of Columbia, 


He had no ambition to make a 


-oh,no! But he was 
looking forward, according to his nature, 
and — who could tell what future might 
wait on her? He based his expecta- 
tions for his child on his own experience. 
Neither he had 
for such good fortune as they had ; 


a step farther, must it not be a step high- 


nor Jessi ever looked 


and 


er, and accordingly new prospects ? 

Prophecy is unceasing. In what does 
the prescience of love differ from inspi- 
ration ? 


One for 


by the principal of the seminary of the 


morning Dexter was sent 
town, to assist in the decoration of her 
school-room preparatory to the examina- 
tion and exhibition of her pupils. 


While at work there, aided by Silas 


Haleyon De 18. 
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Swift, who was now his assistant in busi- 
ness, and notable for his skill as a design- 
er and painter of transparencies, and 
whatsoever in that line was desired for 
public festivities, processions, illumina- 
tions, and general jubilation of any char- 
acter,—while at work in the great school- 
room, Mr. | 


This Was no 


y silent. 


there 


Dexter was unusual 


oceasion for, was 


no need of, much speaking or of mer- 
riment. It was not expected of him. 
He was not dealing with, while he work- 
ed for, others now, but he was dealt 
with constantly, to an extent that con- 


He did 


people 


founded and embarrassed him. 


not make the demonstrations 


sometimes do in such a case, but was 


silent, and half sad. Everything that 


passed before him he saw, it made an 
impression rapid and deep on his mind. 
The pictures drawn and painted by the 
for 


= 
around the walls 


exhibition, the pupils themselves, 


pupils, and hung 


passing 


in and out, — girls of all ladies to 


ages, 
look at, all of them,—suggested anew the 
question, Why should his daughter be 
these ? 

Yet 


and 


shut if from the privil ges 0 
He fel he asked. 
the be answered; 


without palliation, self-excusing, or 


ashamed when 


question would 
re- 
tort, he meditated. 

to Silas Swift, who 
worked with him in silence broken only 


by question and that 


} 


Finally he said 


answer referred 
mer to their business, — 

and his eyes followed a 
had 


several minutes among the desks for a 


“ Look!” 


young girl who been hunting for 


book. 
The 


seemed not to understand the flag-maker 


youth obeyed, — he looked, but 
as quickly or as clearly as was expected 
of him. 

“ Columby,” said Dexter, with a wink 
and a nod, that to his mind expressed 
everything. 

“Oh, yes,” said Silas, as if he under- 
stood. 

His penetration was not put to further 
proof. The mere supposition of his appre- 
hension satisfied his employer, who could 


now ¢o on without embarrassment. 
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“She ought to come to school,” said 
Dexter. 
‘Oh!” 


sufficient to 


xclaimed Silas, with surprise 


convince the father that the 
young man had not attempted to prac- 
tise a deceit. 


“ Ye hg 


" old 


said Dexter, “she ought, she 


enough,” as if that were all he 
had been waiting for. 
‘] think so,” answered Silas Swift, 


with a decision encouraging to hear, and 
final as to influence. 

‘You do? Yes, 
if I lived on a crust to manage the bills. 


Why not W hat ’ 


her and the rest, Id like to know ? 


I oucht to afford it, 


difference ’twixt 


$s the 
” 

“She could beat 
her bool 


he spol 


the whole batch at 


” said Silas, not doubting that 
moderation. 

n't said 
Yes, I know Co- 


} >” 
SHC : 


K, Was 


the pleased father. “ 


lumby 
* And she 
“ Ly ser 


be en 


deserves it.” 
s! You don’t think I ’ve 
find Well, 


that way, I Sav, Yes, sne 


waiting to that out! 


does 


Dexter and young Swift, having spok- 
+] 


en thus far, thought on in their several 


ons, with serious, steady, stron 


hing looks into the future. 


was that Columbia Dexter 


* place in the great school, where 


was said, were regarded and 


taught as responsible human beings. 
Silas Swift looked so grave, whenever 
Dexter's resolu- 


Columbia, who had made him 


the families mentioned 
tion, that 
repeat already many times his reflections 
and observations in the school-room that 
day when he and her father were employ- 
to him one 


decoration, said 


Ww he nh 


ed in its 
morning, they happened to be 
alone tog ‘ther, — 

‘I’m afraid you don’t think well of 
what we’re going to do.” 

Whereupon he, somewhat proudly for 
him, answered, — 

‘‘T told your father, when he asked me, 
what I thought, before he had made up 
his mind.” 


“ What did you say ?” she asked,— 
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though she could have guessed correctly, 
had he insisted upon it, but Silas was not 
in the mood. 

*“T said it should be done,” he answer- 
ed, seriously. 

“1 should vo to school ? ” 
* Yes, it is but right.” 
“Then why do you look so solemn ? ” 
* You ’re goin 


Her hand was lying guietly in his, 
i ; 


vs away from us.” 
when she answered, — 

‘Going away ? I shall see you three 
What do you mean ? ” 


father 


times every day. 
_ When 


mother and me, 


there was your and 


‘us four, and no more,’ 


there were not dozens to think about. 

You ’ll have dozens now.” 
J hope they will be pleasant,” she 
said, looking away, that he should 
i bri 


see now 
so grave. 


not 


ht her eyes were, when his 


were 
And I’m 


I suppose, too, they 


“T hope they will. sure 
of it. Never fear. 
must make you like themselves, some 
I’d be clad, if 
make any of them like 


_ How 


ing, but 


ways. I thought you d 


you.” 
’s that ?” she asked, 
] 


half laugh- 
W hat 


was 


trembled as well. 


would honest Silas say next, he 
making such a very graye business out 
of this school-going ? 


“ True, — modest, —sensible,— respect- 


ful, — a lady, ten times more than those 
they make up so fine,” said he, slowly. 
And still he held her hand as quietly as 
if it did not thrill with quickening puls- 
es; and his speech and composure show- 


ed what power of self-control the young 
man had, — for he was fearful when he 
looked forward, anticipating the change 
this year might bring to pass in and for 
Columbia Dexter. 

3ut Dexter and Company looked for- 
ward with no forebodings, when they 
bought cae needful school-books, and saw 
their dauchter fairly occupied with them. 
They had not been ashamed to reveal 
their hopes and fears to the principal. 
She really listened in a way that made 
them love her, you will know how, — as 
had the the girl at 
heart, — as though she would not deal so 


if she interest of 
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sacrilegiously with their dear child as to 
paste a few flashing ornaments upon her, 
and swear 
Honest 


and loving sponsors! virtuous, confiding 


worthless as dead fish-scales, 


she was covered with pe irls. 


parents! they were ready to promise for 


Columbia; she went from their hands 


a pure, industrious, obedient cirl, only 
fourteen ; they were sure she would take 


pride in making good all deficiencies 


of her past education. And the woman 
promist d in turn, 


fer, that 


chiefly thinking, I in- 
here at least were responsible 
Why not 


Only we never like 


paymasters. She taught for 


a living to suppose 
Vl 
that ts sine mere! ‘ r tl 
that poet ing merely tor monev, or that 
kings reign for the sake of the crown ; we 


do not imagine a statesman ce lights in his 


martyrdom for rit dol I 


ars a day. A 
know one woman eaches because it 
is her work God 


] 


es the 


+" ' ' | 
ailow . l the worst schoo 


that ’s u could not have 


ruined a plant like ; bearing the Dex- 

the flag-mak- 
* marri - their child 
went to school with the children of gen- 


tlemen. figure 


Dexter could tell that 


among dozens of girls: under one mod- 


a young tace 


est bonnet was with brown 


eyes and brown hair, a fair, sweet coun- 
tenance, which he loved with a love we 
will not dwell upon. t sacred nar- 


as in the 


» hid from the 


rative, always 


» feet of 
the congreg 
tiles here. 


ation. all Gen- 


. 21 4: 
Like rr sponsible sent 


, Dexter and 


ie stood at their post Like debt 


‘at universe, they made 


calling hey w living thus 


peacefully while nations went to war, 
while panics taught th eople it 


was 
not beneath their wisdom to look to the 


foundations they built th 
— thus, 


ir pride upon, 


while great world-events were 
going on that must concern every soul 
under the whole heaven. But never shall 
the man be lost in the multitude; and 
was it not, is it not, of incalculable im- 


portance that mortals by their own fire- 


[ December, 


sides should learn to believe in peat 
cwood-will,—else how shall come the 
versal harmony ? 


Therefore I dwell 
} 


humble fortunes. 


Dexter's 


Let us not fear 


thus on 
too 
much reverence, too patient observation ; 
is one other evi- 


every living creature 


dence, speaking his yea or nay, by 


joy or sorrow, shame or honor, testify- 


ing to the eternal laws of God. 
Sometime during the last six months 

of Columbia’s second year at the semina- 

ry among the books and new associates, 


Silas Swift had some strange secret ex- 
their inevita- 


told Mr. Dex- 


leave his service. He 


that he could 


peri nces, whi h came to 
ble expression when he 
must 

said, not 


spend in a shop,—he must have 


He hinted al 


that subject 


other employment. out the 
was not 


but he i ar in this, 


life, sick, knew not the physic ian. 
Was a serpent distilling poison under thi 
apricot-tre 

Dexter was ama 
said, 


« rar alle « 1} 
answer all, and he 


zed. Silas anticipat- 
ed evervthing he was prepared to 
answered in a man- 
flav- maker some- 


ner that showed the 


thine instant and effective must be done. 
He talked the matter over accordingly 
the 
they did 


with Andrew Swift, and two men 


were at their wits’ end; not 
d, and knew not what to pre- 


scribe for the case, so dk sperate it seem- 
ed. But Jessie 
partner, Silas. Let him stand for Com- 
You and 


fib, you know.” 


said, “ Take him in for a 


pany. I are one; so the sign, 
as it goes, isa 

The 
had bes n 


tion of their son had long seemed to Swift 


two men looked at Jessie as if she 
an oracle. This very promo- 
the most desirable issue of 
but they had not 


thought to look for it these many years. 


and his wife 
all their expectations ; 
However, Andrew was ready to pay 
down, any day, whatever sum Silas Dex- 
ter should specify in order that his son 
might be admitted to equal partnership. 

So they waited together till young 
Swift came into the little room back of 


the shop, where they were all looking for 
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him. Ti 
What cor 


self, nor yet defy them all. 


aid their plan before him. 
»do? Neither explain him- 
He surren- 


dered; and the next day the old sign, 


Dexter & Co., meant what it had not 


meant the d Ly before. The word of anv 


one of these people rood as a 


peo] 
the others ; 


Was as 
bond to the refore no papers 


An- 


p .. - 1e@ mon y, because that 


of agreem¢ were made out, but 


‘ 
al W 
was his wa atisfying himself, — and 


son Silas was now a partner. 


Everybody concerned was o well 


d i this an ingement, that he 
whose ple 2 i it was spec 
not thi t speak hi 
to resolve 


ially desired 


had s mind, or 


furt than that he would do 


his duty. soon began to be- 


lieve that he was satisfied. 


thought he saw good rea- 


forward his 


son or 1 ne partner’s 
mott 


he b 


to work D t, b 


sh conspicuity 


| in these days: 


that motto, he purposed 
it it was not merely his 
manifi st ition. 
his 


odd, original le, to i ress the 


policy to give his faith 


orts, alter 


own 


He made several eff 


pretty 
I J 


Columbia significance of that 


sentiment 
had e gravity 


» took it 


did not 


imagine how much these very lectures 


, ' 1° - : 
cost him, or t he delivered them with 
as much rd « 


ymposure as an orator 


night be supposed to feel on the brink 
of a precipice, where the awful rocks 
and depths gave echo to his utterance. 


Why should 


self on her acc 


he so much disturb him- 


ount ?—she was so studi- 
ous, SO bl ime I Ss, 


what great need of this 


oversight he was exercising continually ? 


Yo Ing 


A] 1 
sie xXandcel 


Alexander, now Midshipman 
, once a cabin-boy, promoted 
step by step on the score of actual merit 
and brave service performed,— Midship- 
man Alexander, son of an old sailor’s old 
widow, who lived in Salt Lane, to whom 
Andrew Swift and Silas Dexter and oth- 
er well-disposed men had lent a helping 


rty had brought her to 


hand when 


nor 
pov 
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some despx rate strait, 
ander, who had been coming home once 


three 


this young Alex- 


in every years since his twelfth 


birthday, and who in the course of many 
years of voyages came to look on Dex- 
ter’s house as his home on land, after 


his mother died, ie 
peace of Silas 
He returned from service, after every 


bler, wiser, 


interfered with the 


Swilt 


voyage, a taller, stronger, no 


handsomer man. He had a career open 


before him ; he could not fail of honor- 


able fortune Every inch a hero Alex- 


ander looked, and was ever 


hod 
nobody 


tired of hearing his adventures; no one 


screw unbelieving, when he spok« 
| 


] 


all things seemed so } 


and then he was 


“the demon of 


him ; really not pos- 
sessed of vanity, the ill- 
, . , 


shaped evil monster, Dut was 


and 


straight- 


forward, and earnest, determined, 
and capable. 


And 


crowing dre 


} 
co ld see, Was 


Dexter, any one 
idfully proud of his Columbia. 
Silas Swift felt the 


sands m Ving under 


his feet. He dared not build on a foun- 


SO 11st wished 


dation 
himself aw igh Street, ten 
thousand, ind ! He fell into 
him 


dr aming id not ke ive 


satisfied Surely, other 


had othe: 


kept 


i 


circum- 
him to 
r skies so leaden. 
the banners did not 
any more uplift him, leading him on as a 


aiter 


cood soldier to battles and vic tories. 


tried to get the better of himself,— 
Alexander, he 
studied hard, 
t least on an equality 
= ’ 11 

| 


umbia, and he 


the last visit of was 


tolerably successful; he 
ambitious to keep : 
of learning with ¢ went 
far ahead of 
But 
treat him with pr 


of learning should 


her, for certain desperate 


reasons. when Dexter began to 


found respect, as a man 
be treated, according 
, - a 

to his notions, the fellow, 


poor young 


nortified and miserable, put away his 


books, and loathed his false position. 
The old time to which throuch all 
prosperity Silas clung with fond fears, 


the dear old time was all over, he said to 
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himself one day, when Columbia called 
him up into the parlor, clapping her hands 
for him as if he had been a slave, a signal 
he well understood, and was proud to un- 
derstand, — when she asked him to bring 
the step-ladde r, and to help her, for the 
curtains must come down from the show- 
room, it was going to be a parlor now, 


With 


heavy misgivings, with a feeling that they 


and no show-room again forever. 


were hard on to “the parting of the 
ways,” Silas obeyed her. 
Even so, according to her will was 
it that the drapery, the flags rich in pa- 
triotic portraiture, the Washington, the 
Franklin, and the Lafayette, must come 
down. Some pictures she had painted, 


had 


her father had insist- 


some sketches she made, were to 
take their place : 
ed on having them framed, and now they 
should hang on the walls. 

He assisted Columbia without a word 


Now 


would no longer look hot and uncomfort- 


of comment. the room, she said, 
less dust to dis- 
But Silas, the 


stickler for old things, thought jealously, 


able. There would be 


tract one on the walls. 
‘* There ’s always a reason ready to ex- 
It’s pride that 
1c ’s getting ashamed of the 


cuse every chang Be sto 


pay now, — sl 
shop.” 
And he 
Alexander had cast aroun 
that 


r¢ membered the queer look 


1 him the last 


time he entered room ; and he 


knew that this same Alexander was now 
expected home d aily ° 


This was the rock, then, against which 


the sturdy craft of Silas was destined to 
! This was the 


ich should uproot the 


» and go to pieces 


whirlpool wl] fair- 
est tree and swing 
Dark foreboding 

was so concerned about Columbia Dex- 
ter. Alas for the 


winter indeed, but a winter worthy of 


it to final ingulfing! 


sad fear! his heart 


haleyon days! it was 
Labrador. 

So much she rejoiced in this midship- 
man’s advancement, so proud of it she 
seemed,— she was so bold in prophecy 
where he was concerned, so manifestly 
fitted to appreciate a hero’s career,— she 
could talk so long without 


about him 
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ever suspecting that the theme might 
please another less, — there was but one 
end likely, or desirable, for all this. 
Then Alexander came. And his pop- 
ularity waxed, instead of waning. So 
Silas at last gravely said to himself, after 
his sensible, moderate manner of dealing 
with that unhappy person, ** If she and 
the young man were only married and 
settled, there the business would end; he 
should no longer be distracted, as he did 
not deny he had long been, on her ac- 
count.” That admission was fatal. It 
compelled him to ask himself sharply why 
“ What business 
Did he not, above all 
things, desire that Columbia should be 
Must she not be the best judge 


he should be distracted. 


was this of his ? 


bappy 
of what could make her happiness ? ” 
He trie 


This endeavor led him to remark one 


to deal honestly with himself. 


morning to Columbia, — 
* You and Alexander seem to be get- 
ting on finely.” 
“ Qh, yes,” 
‘T he 


ued, with a tragic vehemence of 


said she, — “‘ of course.” 


ype you always will,” he contin- 
wish. 

* Thank you, Silas; we shall, I think,” 
she replied, with such an excess of grati- 
tude, so he deemed it, that the poor fel- 
low attempted no more. 

All that day he thought and thought ; 
and at night Silas Swift looked back from 

corner of High Street at a building 


whose door a flag was waving, and 


over 
said to himself, “‘I was born as free as 
others,” —and he walked on silently, with 
himself for his dismal company. 

It made no difference to him where he 
went, which path he took, he said; but 
he passed Salt Lane, and crossed Long 
Wharf, and walked down the beach, un- 
der the old sycamores, and wandered on. 
There was another seaport-town some 
miles down the coast ; he was walking in 
that direction, but he did not acknowl- 


edge a purpose. 


How splendid was the night! a night 


of magnificent constellations, of flash- 
ing auroras, of many meteors; and he 
and Colum- 


first 


comet, which he 


looked 


saw the 


bia had for since its an- 
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But the heavens might as 
Chiil- 
than the wintry wind, he 


When the sun rose, he 


nouncement. 
well have been “ hung in black.” 
ed by 


went his 


mort 
way 
Light, heaven- 
He sat 


rest, and to order himself for 


was still wandering on. 


deep, shone on land and sea. 


I 
down to 
future movements: for the town was now 
in sight ; in an hour or two he should come 
to the busy streets; already he could dis- 
cern the lofty spires, and the tall masts of 
the 

Ye 3, he 


one of those ships. 


oreat ve ssels. 


would find a situation on 


He would gO Out as 
supercargo to ( hina, or India, or Spain. 


He could get a situation without difficul- 


] 


was well known in the town. 


, for h 


ty 
7 


hen, after he had sailed, word could go 
back to his father and mother. 
So, then, he 


should go to sea? Of 


course. It was now arranged,—to foreign 
ports. He should see foreign people, and 
visit ancient places. The strange would 
have advantage over the familiar. He 
He had not that 


weakness, not being worn out by sickness, 


did not desire death. 
and having never used this life as abus- 
The friends he loved were living ; 
No, he could 
not think of death without a shudder, for 


Yet —what had 


ing it 
his affections were strong. 


Love was on the earth. 
he to do with Love ? By her own election 
she was no more to him than a hundred 
others as good and fair might prove. 
Must he be so weak as to co through life 
regrettin Not he, Silas Swift ! 


sand. I 


By-and-by he rose up from the 
think his face must have resembled, then, 


} 
the face of Elij uh when the Lord inquir- 
small voice, ‘* What dost 
For, as he 


still, 


ed, with the 
thou here ?” arose, he look- 


ed back on the waste by which he came, 


Ay, and 


his steps likewise ; and not with indecis- 


— his face turned homewards. 
ion, as though fearing when he surren- 
dered to himself and One mightier. 

filial 
Silas was going home. 
Per- 


haps he was that, — no, not even vester- 


Do they tell us reverence is a 


forgotten virtue ? 
Child, do you call him coward ? 
day, for the yesterday was capable of to- 


day Do you, then, say, with a doubt- 
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ing smile, “* Love! Love ! Yea, verily, 


Love! The mount of God takes up your 
word, so feebly and falsely spoken, and 
the echo is like thunder whose fire can 


Yea, Lowe Two old 


wrinkled, anxious. Eyes not so bright 


destroy. faces, 
as once, dimmer to-day for tears ; hair 
sprinkled with gray. Prayers broken 
confi- 
Ay, hearts that loved 
love 


recognized of all 


by sobbing; trust disappointed ; 
dence violated. 
him 


him first, and would surely 


always. Smiles first 


he has ever seen, that could not change 
to frowns. They call him with tremu- 


lous tenderness, and the heart of Silas 
breaks with hearing. Bleed, poor heart, 
but let not those old hearts bleed ! 

The music of the inviting waves is not 
so soft as the sound of those feeble voi es, 
—the freedom they promise is not pow- 
erful to te mpt him ; behold the arms that 
hang powerless yonder, and the hearts 
whose tides are more wondrous than those 
of the sea! The halcyon days shall nev- 
er break through eternal ages on hin, if 
he will walk on now in darkness. 

“T will arise and go to my father. 

The 


heads. 


everlasting gates lift up their 
The full-grown man reénters. 
Love drove him forth with stripes ; there 
may have been who rejoiced and thought 
But against no man 
youth’s hand be lifted. No 
son of the bond-woman he 


Ishmael. 


Love drove him forth with stripes ; but 


of fainting Ishmael. 
should this 


Isaac, not 


a holier drew him home. By his past 
life’s integrity the man was bound, — by 
the honor of a good name, that waited to 
be justified. 

He went home to ask forgiveness of 
Not of Youth and Beauty, but 
of Age and Trust. 


He went home to souls which had proy- 


LOVE. 


ed themselves, each one, before the divine 
messenger in the hours of his absence. 
Back, 


circle gathered in an 


once more to break on a little 


obscure corner of 
the town, talking his case over with dis- 


tressed perplexity: to women disturb- 


ed with fears incredible to them, —to 
three, save one who did not seem dis- 
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tracted, and who looked around her with 
something like triumph, as a prophet 
might gaze when his word was verified. 
She was the youngest and the fairest of 
them all. How many times she had said, 


_ He can explain. He will come soon. 


How can you fear for Silas?’ 
He went back to the dead silence that 
fell with his appearing. His mother was 


first to break it. With a faltering voice 
she spoke, but with the authority of ma- 
ternal love and faith,—through sobs, but 
with authority. 


‘* There ! 


speak, Silas! 


there ! | told you! Now 
quik k! Did you find him ?” 
— and, half fainting, she threw her arms 
about her son. 


The 


verity, 


father would fain speak with se- 
but he failed in the attempt 5 he 
no longer harbor his cruel fear, 
the lad 


‘* Silas, what do you mean, Sir? Here’s 


coul l 


with there before him. 
Mr. Dexter’s shop broke in, and his till 
robbed, and you off, and the Devil to pay ! 


But Columby, there, said 


you h ud vone 


in search of the thief. 


Oh: oh 


* Of course !” ; ( r, the words 


smoke from a 


rolling out as 


ON TRANSLATING 


Orr have 


On Translating the Divina Commedia. 


THE 


| December, 
conspicuous safety + valve, — “I knew 
’t was all right. I’d expect the world 
to bu’st up as quick as for you to cheat 


us. I said it, I did, And 


there Dexter choked, and was silent. 


fifty times.” 


Ay, time for him to return ! “ Glory to 
God!” said Silas, and he looked around 
him, scanning every face, as a man might 
scan the faces of accusers. 

More than any said or thought he 
saw in Columbia's eyes. Silent, pale, she 
merely sat gazing at him steadf astly. 
Oh, powers of speech, surrender! It was 
a gaze that made the young fellow turn 
from all, that the spasm of joy might pass, 
and leave him breath to declare himself 
like a man in the hearing of those present. 

The words he spoke might not disturb 
the dreaming halcyon, but they must 
have brought angels nearer, — so near 
that not one there in the little back-room 
could escape the heavenly atmosphere. 


Is Na- 


a little room 


Was Love born in a stable ? 


ture changed since, that 
back of a shop should not be heaven it- 
self, and the inmates kings and priests, 
though without the ermine and ephod ? 


Shall we sing the halcyon’s song ? 


DIVINA COMMEDIA. 


I seen at some cathedral-door 


A laborer, pausing in the dust and he: 


Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 


Enter, an 
Kneel to repe 
Far off the 


1 cross himself, 


and on the 


floor 


ul his pat r-noster over: 


noises of the world retreat ; 


he loud vociferations of the street 


, 
Become 


an undistinguishable roar. 


So, as I enter here from day to day, 


And leave my burden at this minster-gate, 


Kneeling 


in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 


The tumult of the time disconsolate 


lo inarticulate murmurs dies away, 


While the eternal ages watch and wait. 
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XI. 


My wife and I were sitting at the open 


bow-window of my study, watching the 


tuft of | red leaves on our favorite 


maple, which warned us that summer 


was over. I was solacing myself, like 
‘Id in our days, with reading 

‘¢ Cotta Family,” when 

voice heard through 

unted distance, and dispersed 
i German 


cottage- 


‘Well, my 


‘ Do you know the day of the month ? 


dear.’ 

Now my wife knows this is a thing that 
I never I can’t know, and, 
need I should 


SsInCce she always 


do know, that 
that there is no 
My se if about. 
and what is more, always tells 

act, the question, when asked 
the ear. 


more than met 


1 delicate way of admonishing 
me that another paper for the “ Atlantic” 
» in train; and so I answered, 


form, but to the in- 


my dear, I have n’t 


id what my next paper 
, then, you let me give you 


Your 


Sovereign lady, speak on! 
ay 


1ecars 


‘Well, 


seem a VI 


then, take 


Cookery. It may 


gar subject, but I think more 
of health and happiness depends on 


You 


beauti- 


that than on any other one thing. 
may make houses enchantingly 


ful, hang them with pictures, have them 


clean and and convenient; but if 


airy 


the stomach is fed with sour bread and 


burnt coffee, it will raise such rebellions 


that the eyes will see no beauty any- 


where. Now in the little tour that you 


and I have been taking this summer, I 
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have been thinking of the great abun- 
dance of splendid material we have in 
America, compared with the peor cook- 
ing. How often, in our stoppings, we 
have sat down to tables loaded with ma- 
kind, 


which had been so spoiled in the treat- 


terial, originally of the very best 
ment that there was really nothing to eat! 
Green biscuit with acrid spots of alkali,— 
sour yeast-bread, — meat slowly simmer- 
ed in fat till it seemed like grease 


and 


itself, 
lowly once li ; . 

slov congealing in « 

and above all, that unpardonabk 
mity, strong butter! How often 
longed to show people what mis } 
with the raw material out 


been done 


which all these monstrosities were co 
cocted ! ™ 


“ My dear,” said I, 


me upon delicate ground. 


” you are 
Would 
have your husband appear in public with 
that most opprobrious badge of the do- 
mestic furies, a dish-cloth pinned to his 
coat-tail? It is coming to exactly the 
Mrs. 


yourself. I 


point I have always predicted, 
Crowfield : 


always told you that you could 


you must write, 
write 
far better than I, if you would only try. 
Only sit down and write as you some- 
times talk to me, and I micht hang ip 
my pen by the side of ‘Uncle Ned’s’ 
fiddle and 

o9 


“ Oh, nonsense ! 


bow.”’ 

said my wife. ‘I 
never could write. I know what ought 
to be said, and I could say it to any one ; 
but my ideas freeze in the pen, cramp 
in my fingers, and make my brain seem 


like heavy bread. I 


temporary speaking. 


was born for ex- 


Besides, I 


the best things on all subjects in this 


think 


world of ours are said not by the ] 


tical workers, but by the careful observ- 


ers 


“Mrs. Crowfield, that 


good as if I had made it 


remark is as 


myself,” said I. 
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“Tt is true that I have been all my life a 
speculator and observer in all domestic 
matters, having them so confidentially 
under my eye in our own household; 
and so, if I write on a pure woman’s 
matter, it must be understood that I am 
only your pen and mouth-piece, — only 
giving tangible form to wisdom which 
I have derived from you.” 

So dow” I sat and scribbled, while my 
sovereign lady quietly stitched by my 
side. And here I tell my reader that I 
write on such a subject under protest,— 
declaring again my conviction, that, if 
my wife only believed in herself as firm- 
that 
body would ever want to listen to me 


ly as I do, she would write so no- 


again. 


COOKERY. 


We in America have the raw ma- 
terial of provision in greater abundance 
than any other nation. There is no 
country where an ample, well-furnished 
table is more easily spread, and for that 
reason, perhaps, none where the boun- 
ties of Providence are 
neglected. I do not 


the through 


more generally 
that 
and 
the 
comfortable 
that 
resources are greater than thos¢ 


mean to Say 
the 


our land could 


traveller length 
br adth ot not, on 


whole, find an average of 


subsistence ; yet, consid ring our 
of any 
other civilized people, our results are 
comparatively poorer. 

It is said, that, a list of the sum- 
mer vegetables which are exhibited on 
New-York hotel-tables being shown to a 
French artiste, he declared that to serve 
such a dinner properly would take till 
midnight. I recollect how I was once 
struck with our national plenteousness, 
on returning from a 
and voing directly from the ship to a 
New-York hotel, in the bounteous s« a- 


autumn. 


Continental tour, 


son of For months | had been 


habituated to my neat little bits of chop 


or poultry garnished with the inevitable 
cauliflower or potato, which seemed to 
be the sole possibility after the reign of 
green-peas was down 


over; now I sat 


all at once to a carnival of vegetables: 
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ripe, juicy tomatoes, raw or cooked ; 


cucumbers in brittle slices; rich, yel- 


low sweet-potatoes; broad Lima-beans, 
and beans of other and various names; 
tempting ears of Indian-corn steaming 
in enormous piles, and great smoking 
tureens of the savory succotash, an In- 
dian gift to the table for which civili- 
zation need not blush; sliced egg-plant 
in delicate fritters; and marrow-squash- 


es, of creamy pulp and sweetness: a 


rich variety, embarrassing to the appe- 
tite, and perplexing to the choice. Veri- 
ly, the thought has often impressed it- 
self on my mind that the vegetarian doc- 
trine preached in America left a man 
quite as much as he had capacity to eat 
w enjoy, and that in the midst of such 
tantalizing abundance he really lost the 
apology which elsewhere bears him out 
in preying upon his less gifted and ac- 
complished animal neighbors. 

But with all this, the American table, 
taken as a whole, is inferior to that of 
England or France. 


abundance of 


It presents a fine 
material, and 


The 


food is nowhere in the world, perhaps, 


carelessly 


poorly treated. management of 


more slovenly and wasteful. Every- 
betokens that that 


waits on abundance ; there are great ca- 


thing want of care 


pabiJities and poor execution. A tour- 
ist through England can seldom fail, at 
the quietest country-inn, of finding him- 
self served with the essentials of Eng- 
lish table-comfort, — his mutton - chop 
done to a turn, his steaming little pri- 
vate apparatus for concocting his own 
tea, his choice pot of marmalade or slice 
of cold 


creamy butter, all served with care 


ham, and his delicate rolls and 
and 
neatness. In France, one never asks in 
vain for delicious café-au-lait, good bread 
and butter, a nice omelet, or some sa- 
vory little portion of meat with a French 
But to a tourist taking like chance 
in American country - fare what is the 
What is the coffee ? what the 
tea? and the meat? and above all, the 
butter ? 


name. 


prospect f 


In lecturing on cookery, as on house- 


building, I divide the subject into not 
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four, but elements : first, 
Bread ; Butter ; third, Meat ; 
fourth, Vegetables; and fifth, Tea, — by 


which I mean, generically, all sorts of 


five grand 


second, 


warm, comfortable drinks served out in 
teacups, whether they be called tea, cof- 
fee, chocolate, broma, or what not. 

I affirm, that, if these five departments 
are all perfect, the great ends of domes- 
tic cookery are answered, so far as the 
comfort and well-being of life are con- 
cerned. I am aware that there exists an- 
other department, which is often regard- 
ed by culinary amateurs and young aspi- 
rants as the higher branch and very col- 
legiate course of practical cookery, to wit, 
Confectionery, —by which I mean to des- 
ignate all pleasing and complicated com- 
pounds of sweets and spices, devised not 
for health or nourishment, and strongly 
suspected of interfering with both,—mere 
] 


tolerated gratifications of the palate, which 


we eat, not with the expectation of being 
benefited, but only with the hope of not 
being injured by them. In this large 
department rank all sorts of cakes, pies, 
preserves, ices, etc. I shall have a word 
or two to say under this head before I have 
done. I only remark now, that in my 


tours about the 


country I have often 


had a virulent ill-will excited towards 
these works of culinary supererogation, 
because I thought their excellence was 
attained by treading under foot and dis- 
regarding the five grand essentials. I 
have sat at many a table garnished with 
three or four kinds of well-made cake, 
compounded with citron and spices and 
all imaginable good the 
meat was tough and greasy, the bread 


some hot preparation of flour, lard, sal- 


things, where 


eratus, and acid, and the butter unutter- 
ably detestable. At such tables I have 
thought, that, if the mistress of the feast 
had given the care, time, and labor to pre- 
paring the simple items of bread, butter, 
and meat that she evidently had given to 
the preparation of these extras, the lot of 
a traveller might be much more comfort- 
able. 
of these common articles as constituting 


a gor xd table. 


Evidently, she never had thought 


So long as she had puff 
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pastry, rich black cake, clear jelly, and 
preserves, she seemed to consider that 
such unimportant matters as bread, but- 
ter, and meat could take care of them- 
selves. It is the same inattention to com- 
mon things as that which leads people to 
build houses with stone fronts and win- 
dow-caps and expensive front-door trim- 
mings, without bathing-rooms or fireplaces 
or ventilators. 

Those who go into the country look- 
ing for summer board in farm - houses 
know perfectly well that a table where 
the butter is always fresh, the tea and 
coffee of the best kinds and well made, 
and the meats properly kept, dressed, and 
served, is the one table of a hundred, the 
fabulous enchanted island. It seems im- 
possible to get the idea into the minds of 
people that what is called common food, 
carefully prepared, becomes, in virtue of 
that very care and attention, a delicacy, 
superseding the necessity of artificially 
compounded dainties. 

To begin, then, with the very founda- 
tion of a good table, — Bread : What 
ought it to be? It should be light, sweet, 
and tender. . 

This matter of lightness is the distine- 
tive line between savage and civilized 
bread. The savage mixes simple flour 
and water into balls of paste, which he 


throws into boiling water, and which 
solid, j 


which his common saying is, “ Man eat 


come out glutinous masses, of 
dis, he no die,”— which a facetious trav- 
eller who was obliged to subsist on it 
interpreted to mean, “ Dis no kill you, 
nothing will.” In short, it requires the 
stomach of a wild animal or of a savage 
to digest this primitive form of bread, 
and of course more or less attention in 
all civilized modes of bread-making is giv- 
en to producing lightness. By lightness 
is meant simply that the particles are to 
be separated from each other by little 
holes or air-cells, and all the different 
methods of making light bread are nei- 
ther more nor less than the formation in 
bread of these air-cells. 

So far as we know, there are four prac- 
ticable methods of aérating bread, namely 
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— by fermentation, — by effervescence 
of an acid and an alkali, — by aérated 
been filled with 


which has 


air by the proce ss of beating, and lastly, 
by pressure of some gaseous substance 


into the paste, by a process much re- 


sembling the impregnation of water in 


All 


ject, to give us the 


1 soda - fountain. these have 


ind 


oked particles of our flour separated 


one 


the 


yy such permanent air-cells as will en- 
ible the stomach more readily to digest 
them. 

A very common mode of aérating bre ad, 
in America, is by the effervescence of an 
The 
produces mi- 
| u 
id, or, as tl 


When this process is 


performed with exact attention to chem- 


id and an alkali in the flour. car- 


bonie acid gas thus formed 


1@ COOK 


nute air-cells in the br 


Savs, makes it livht. 


ical laws, so that the acid and alkali com- 
‘ ” 
leaving no 


pletely neutralize each other, 


verplus of either, the result is often very 
ulatable. The difficulty is, that 


1 happy conjunction of circumstances 


The a 


’ ’ > l 
umonly employed is that of 


which S¢ lk most 
“17 

sour milk, 

l sour- 


nd, as milk has many deg ; of 


ness, the rule of a ce: uantity of 
kali to the pint must necessarily 


different 


pro- 
results at 


fact, 


pre vails, as we 


different 


this 


luce very 


mes. As an actual where 


mode of maki hy bread 


lament to say it does to a great extent 


in this country, one finds five cases of 


failure to one of success. It is a woful 
daughters of New 


land have abandoned the 


thing that th Eng- 
old respectable 


mode of yeast-brewing and bread-raising 


for this specious substitute, so easily made, 
i 3 
os oa 
ind so seldom well made. rhe green, 
1! 


lammy, acrid si ce, called biscuit, 


arhtal ¢ +} 1! 
which Many Of our worthy repubiicans 


ire obliged to eat in these days, is whol- 


unworthy of the men and women of 


the Re public. Good patriots ought not 


put off in that way,—they deserve 


better fare. 

As an occasional variety, as a house- 
hold convenience for obtaining bread or 
CSS 


biscuit at a moment's notice, the pri 


f effervescence may be retained; but 
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we earnestly entreat American house- 
keepers, in Scriptural lancu we, to stand 
in the way and ask for the old paths, 
and the vood vyeast-bread of 
their 

If acid and 


all means let 


return to 
sainted erandmothers. 

alkali must be used, by 
mixed in due 
No cook should be 
judge for herself about 
here is an article, call- 
ed “ Preston’s Infallible Yeast-Powder,” 


by che nhi¢ 


them be 


proportions. left 


to guess 


and 


this matter. 


ee ; . 
which is mad al rule, and pro- 


duces very perfect results. The use of 


this obviates the worst dangers in mak- 


flerves ence, 


ing bread by « 


Of all processes of aération in bread- 


making, the oldest and most time-hon- 


ored is by fermentation. That this was 


known in the days of our Saviour is evi- 


dent from the forcible simile in which he 


compares rmeating force of 


the silent Pp 


truth in human society to the very fa- 


miliar household process of raising bread 
by a little yeast. 
There is, however, on spec ies of veast, 


parts ot the 


much used in some country, 


avainst which I have to enter my 


protest. 


Sng . ons e° 
it rt risings, Or Nilik risings, 


and is made | mixing flour, milk, and a 


little salt together, and leaving them to 


ferment. Tl rea nus produc ed is 


often very attractive, when new and 


is white and 


cells. It 


made with great care. It 


delicate, with fine, even air- 


} : ] 1 } 
has, however, when kept, some charac- 


teristics which remind us of th 
lish Bibl 


ect of keeping the manna of the 


terms 


. a aa . - 

In Which our old Eng cescrives 

the eff 

ancient Israelites, which we are inform- 
} ei 

ed, in words more explicit than agree- 

and bred worms.” If salt- 


fulfil the 


able, “ stank, 


bread does not whole 


rising 
of this unple asant dese ription, it certain- 
ly does emphatic ally a part of it. The 


and 


s the inquiry 
y juiry, 


smell which it has in baking, when 


ld, suggest 


more than a day « 


whether it is the saccharine or the pu- 
1 


trid fermentation with which it is raised. 


W hoever breaks a piece of it after a day 
or two will often see minute filaments 
or clammy strings drawing out from the 
with the unmistakable 


fragments, which, 
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smell, will cause him to pause before con- 


summating a nearer acquaintance. 


rmentation of flour 
tiller’s yeast produces, 
} 


managed, 


by means 


results far more pal- 


The only requi- 


, _— 
i wholesome. 


4 . ; at { ] 
sites for success In 1t are, first, good ma- 


terials, and, second in a few 


There 


or damaged kinds of flour which 


great care 


small things. are certain low- 


priced 
can never by any kind of domestic chem- 


istry be made into good bread; and to 


ns whose stomachs forbid them 


those pers 


to eat gummy, glutinous paste, under the 


hame of bread, the re is ho economy in 


buying these poor brands, even at half 


the ol cood flour. 
1 


good flour 


and good yeast being 
supposed, with a temperature favorable 
to the deve 10} ment ol fermentation, the 
whole succes yf the process 
the thor 


portion ol 


depends on 


yaa 


iffusion of the proper pro- 
yeast through the whole mass, 
and on stopping the subsequent fermen- 
tation at the precise and fortunate point. 


The true 


sovereign ol 


housewife makes her bread the 
her kitchen, 


tended to in all critical points 


its behests 
must be 
lse be 


to her 


and matter what « 


mon its, no 


postpon: i. slit who attends 
bread when sl has done this, and ar- 


ranged t and performed the other, 
the forces of Na- 


The snowy 


finds that 
for 


ly mixed, 


very often 
ture will not wait her. 
kneaded with care 
and s s in its be autiful periec- 
tion ment comes for fixing the 
air-ce baking. A few minutes now, 

yus fermentation will begin, 


lt Many 


result 
carelessness 


and 


and the whole 


be spoil d. 


bread-mak pass in utter 


over sacred and mysterious bounda- 


ry. Their oven has cake in it, or they 


are skimmin ; jelly, or attending to some 


other of the so-valled higher branches of 


cookery, while the bread is quickly pass- 
into the 


At last, when 
ready to attend to it, they find 


ing acetous stage. 
they aré 
that it has been going its own way,—it is 
so sour that the pungent smell is plainly 
perceptible. Now the saleratus-bottle is 


handed down, and a quantity of the dis- 
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solved alkali mixed with the paste, — an 
expedient sometimes making itself t 

manifest by greenish streaks or small ac- 
As the result, we 
bread 


brei 


rid spots in the bread. 
have a beautiful article spoiled,— 
without sweetness, if not absolutely sour. 
In the view of many, lightness is 
only prope 


The delic: 


ists in carefully 


rty required in this article. 
ite, refined sweetness which ex- 
kneaded bread, 


just before it passes to the extreme point 


baked 


of fermentation, is something of which 


they have no conception, and thus they 


will even regard this process of spoiling 


the paste by the acetous fermentation 


and then rectifying that acid by efferves- 


cence with an alkali, as something posi- 


tively meritorious. How else can 


value and relish bakers’ loaves, su 


some are, drugged with ammonia and 
disagreeable things, light indeed, 
so light that they seem to have neither 


weight nor substance, but with no mors 
taste than so much whit 


sweetness or 
cotton ? 

Some persons prepare bread for the 

} 


oven by simply mixing it in the mass, 


without kneading, pouring it into pans 
and suffering it to rise there. The air- 
cells in bread thus prepared are coars 
and uneven; the bread is as inferior in 
delicacy and nicety to that which is w 

kneaded as a raw Irish servant to a per- 
The 


process of kneading seems to impart an 


fectly educated and refined lady. 
evenness to the minute air-cells, a fine- 


ness of texture, and a tenderness and 
pliability to the whole substance, that 
can be gained in no other way. 
The divine principle of beauty has 
reign over bread as well as over all oth- 
er things; it has its laws of wxsthetics 
that 


that it can be formed into separate a1 


and bread which is so prepar 


well-proportioned loaves, each one care- 
fully worked and moulded, will develo; 
After being 
moulded, the loaves should stand a li 


low the 


the most beautiful results. 

while, just long enough to al fer- 
mentation going on in them to expand 
each little air-cell to the point at which 


it stood before it was worked down, an 
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then they should be immediately put in- 
to the oven. 

Many a good thing, however, is spoiled 
in the oven. We cannot but regret, for 
the sake of bread, that our old steady 
brick ovens have been almost universally 
superseded by those of ranges and cook- 
ing-stoves, which are infinite in their 
caprices, and forbid all general rules. 
One thing, however, may be borne in 
mind as a principle, —that the excel- 
lence of bread in all its varieties, plain or 
sweetened, depends on the perfection of 
its air-cells, whether produced by yeast, 
egg, or effervescence, that one of the ob- 
jects of baking is to fix these air-cells, 
and that the quicker this can be done 
will 


When cake or bread is 


through the whole mass the better 


the result be. 


1 


made heavy by 


baking too quickly, it 
is because the immediate formation of 
the top crust hinders the exhaling of the 
moisture in the centre, and prevents the 
air-cells from cooking. The weight also 
of the crust pressing down on the doughy 
air-cells below destroys them, producing 
that horror of good cooks, a heavy streak. 
The problem in baking, then, is the quick 
application of heat rather below than 
above the loaf, and its steady continu- 
ance till all the air-cells are thoroughly 
dried into permanent consistency. Every 
housewife must watch her own oven to 
know how this can be best accomplished. 

Bread-making can be cultivated to any 
and the various 


kinds of biscuit, tea-rusks, twists, rolls, in- 


extent as a fine art, — 
to which bread may be made, are much 
better worth a housekeeper’s ambition 
than the getting-up of rich and expensive 
cake or confections. ‘There are also va- 
rieties of material which are rich in good 
effects. Unbolted flour, altogether more 
wholesome than the fine wheat, and when 
properly prepared more palatable, —rye- 
flour and corn-meal, each affording a 
thousand attractive possibilities, — each 
and all of these come under the gener- 
al laws of bread-stuffs, and are worth a 
careful attention. 

A peculiarity of our American table, 
particularly in the Southern and West- 
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ern States, is the constant exhibition of 
various preparations of hot bread. In 
many families of the South and West, 
bread in loaves to be eaten cold is an 
The effect of 
the health has 


subject of 


article quite unknown. 
this kind of diet 


formed a 


upon 
frequent remark 
among travellers ; 
the full 
compelled to soj 
time in 


but only those know 
been 
length of 


mischiefs of it who have 


ourn for a 
families where it is maintained. 
The unknown horrors of dyspepsia from 
bad bread 
] 
l 


are‘a topic over which we will- 


y draw a veil. 


ing 


Next to Bread 


which we 


Butter, 


say, that, 


comes 


—on 
have to when we 


remember what butter is in civilized 
with what it is 

the 
ai 


ance and lenity of travellers in 


Europe, and compare it 


in America, we wonder at forbear- 
their 
strictures on our national commissariat. 

Butter, in England, France, and Italy, 
is simply solidified cream, with all the 


sweetness of the cream in its taste, fresh- 


ly churned each day, and unadulterated 


by salt. At the present moment, when 
salt is five cents a pound and butter fif- 
ty, we Americans are paying, I should 
judge trom the taste, for about one pound 


of salt to every ten of butter, and those 


of us who have eaten the butter of France 
and England do this with rueful recoilec- 
tions. 

There is, it is 
ter 


of but- 


stvle 


true, an article 


made in the American with 
salt, which, in its own kind and way, has 
a merit not inferior to that of England 
and France. Many prefer it, and it cer- 
tainly takes a rank equally respectable 
with the other. It is yellow, hard, and 
worked so perfectly free from every par- 
ticle of buttermilk that it might make 
the voyage of the world without spoil- 
ing. It is salted, but salted with care and 


delicacy, so that it may be a question 


whether even a fastidious Englishman 
might not prefer its golden solidity to 
the white, creamy freshness.of his own. 
Now I am not for universal imitation of 
I find this 


butter made perfectly, I call it 


foreien customs, and where 


our 
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American style, and am not ashamed of 
it. I only regret that this article is the 
exception, and not the rule, on our tables. 
When I reflect on the possibilities which 
beset 
I do 


friend 


the delicate stomach in this line, 
that 
Dr. Mussey used to close his 


not wonder my venerated 


counsels to invalids with the direction, 
** And don’t eat grease on your bread.” 

America must, I think, have the credit 
of manufacturing and putting into market 
bad butter than all that is made in 
The 
of bad tastes and smells which 
This has 


a cheesy taste, that a mouldy, — this is 


more 
all the rest of the world together. 
Varieties 
prevail in it are quite a study. 
flavored with cabbage, and that again 
with turnip, and another has the strong, 
These 


, come from the prac- 


sharp savor of rancid animal fat. 
varieties, I presume 
tice of churning only at long intervals, 
and keeping the cream meanwhile in un- 
ventilated cellars or dairies, the air of 
which is loaded with the effluvia of vege- 
table substances. No domestic articles 
are so sympathetic as those of the milk 
tribe: 


taste ol 


they readily take on the smell and 
any neighboring substance, and 
hence the infinite variety of flavors on 
which one mournfully muses who has late 
in autumn to taste twenty firkins of but- 


hopes of 


ter in finding one which will 


simply not be intolerable on his winter 
table. 
A matter for 


butter is that at 


despair as regards bad 
the tables where it is 
the door to 
kind of 


You turn from your dreadful half- 


used it stands sentinel at 
bar your way to every other 
food. 
slice of bre which fills your mouth 
with bitterness, to your beef-steak, which 
virulent with the 


proves same poison ; 


you think to take refuge in vegetable 


diet, and find the butter in the string- 
beans, and polluting the innocence of 


early peas, —it is in the corn, in the 
succotash, in the squash, — the beets 
swim in it, the onions have it poured 
over them. lIlungry and miserable, you 
think to solace yourself at the dessert,— 
but the pastry is cursed, the cake is 


acrid with the same plague. You are 
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ready to howl with despair, and your 
misery is great upon you, — especially 
if this is a table where you have taken 
board for three months with your delicate 
wife and four small children. Your case 
is dreadful, — and it is hopeless, because 
habit 
your host perfectly incapable of discover- 
“ Don’t 


I assure you I paid an 


long usage and have rendered 


the matter. like 
the butter, Sir ? 


extra price for it, and it’s the very best 


ing what is 


in the market. I looked over as many 
as a hundred tubs, and picked out this 


You ar 


spairing. 


one.” dumb, but not less de- 
Yet the process of making good but- 
To keep the 


cream in a perfectly pure, cool atmos- 


ter is a very simple one. 


phere, to churn while it is yet sweet, 


to work out the buttermilk thoroughly, 


and to add salt with such discretion as 


not to ruin the fine, delicate flavor of 
the fresh cream, —all this is quite sim- 
ple, so simple that one wonders at thou- 
sands and millions of pounds of butter 
yearly manufactured which are merely 
a hobgoblin-bewitchment of cream into 


foul and loathsome poisons. 


The third head of my discourse is that 
of Meat, of which America furnishes, in 
the gross material, enough to spread our 
tables royally, were it well cared for and 
served. 

The faults in the meat generally fur- 
nished to us first, that it is 


are, too 


new. A beefsteak, which three or four 
days of keeping might render practica- 
ble, is served up to us palpitating with 
fre shness, with all the toughness of ani- 


In the West- 


ern country, the traveller, on approach- 


mal muscle yet warm. 
ing a hotel, is often saluted by the last 
shrieks chickens half an 
hour afterward are presented to him 
The 


example of the Father of the Faithful, 


of the which 


a la spread -eagle for his dinner. 


most wholesome to be followed in so 
many respects, 


celerity with which the young calf, ten- 


is imitated only in the 


der and good, was transformed into an 


edible dish for hospitable purposes. But 
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what might be good housekeeping in a 
nomadic Emir, in days when retrigera- 
tors were yet in the future, ought not to 
be so closely imitated as it often is in our 
own land. 

In the next place, there is a woful 
lack of nicety in the butcher’s work of 
Who that 


trimmed 


cutting and preparing meat. 
remembers the neatly mutton- 


of an English inn, or the artistic 


little circle of lamb-« hop fried in bread- 
crumbs coiled around 


of spinach w! 


a tempting centre 


ich can always be found 
in France, can recognize any family-re- 
semblance to these dapper civilized prep- 


arations in those coarse, roughly hacked 


strips of bone, gristle, and meat which 


are commonly called mutton-chop in 


eee 3 ' 
America? There seems to be a 


dish of something resembling meat, in 


h tragment has about two or 


+} ~ 
morsels, the rest being com- 


three e& ible 


fat, and 


ind burnt 


posed of dry 
1 bone. 
not time that civ 


SKIN, 


Is it ilization should 


to demand somewhat more care 


nicety in the modes of pre paring 
- 


what is to be cooked and eaten? M cht 


some of the refinement and trimness 


characterize the preparations of 


in market be with advan 


ings is stop 
| 


Except in 


» butcher 
. where some foreien travel 


demand, it 


seems 


this line that 


inpossible to 


' } 
iB Properly prepared. 


i ~ | I 
th; 


im aware, that, if this is urged on the 


if wzsthetics, the ready reply will 


‘Oh, we can’t give time here in 


America co into niceties and French 


whim - whains! But the French mode 


of doing almost all practical things is 
based on that true philosophy and utili- 


tarian good sense which characterize that 


Now here 


study, and 


seemingly thoughtless people. 
is economy a more careful 
their market is artistically arranged to 
this end. The 


meats that no portion « 


rule is so to cut their 


Le signed to be 
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cooked in a certain manner shall have 


wasteful appendages which that mode of 
The French 


kettle stands ever ready to receive the 


cooking will spoil. soup- 
bones, the thin fibrous flaps, the sinewy 
and gristly portions, which are so often 
included in our roasts or broilings, which 
fill our pl ites with unsightly débris, and 
finally make an amount of blank waste 
for which we pay our butcher the same 
price that we pay for what we have 
eaten. 

The ce id waste of our clumsy, coarse 


For 


sinning of the pre sent 


way of cutting meats is immense, 


example, at the be 


part of a lamb denominated 


season. t 
oin, or hind- quarter, sold for 


nts a pound. Now this includes, 


> thick, fleshy portions a quan- 


inew, and thin fibrous sub- 


uting full one-thi the 


If we put it into the oven 


entire, usual manner, we have the 


thin parts verdone, and the skinny and 
fibrous pa itterly dried up, by the ap- 


plication of yunt of heat 


necessa- 


ry to cook ick portion. Supposing 


the joimt to h six pounds, at thirty 


cents, and that one-third of the we ight is 


become perfectly useless, 


sixty cents. Of a piece 
five cents a pound, fifty 


cents’ worth is often lost in bone, fat, and 


of selling 


and 


large, gross 


portions 
1 origin, and belongs to a 
country where all the customs of society 
lass who have no i 

rhe 
tice of minute and delicate division come 


which 


"Ing irom a < 


lar oceasion for economy. prac 


from a nation acknowledges the 
of ¢ 


\ quarter ot lamb in this mod 


need onomy, and has made it a 


study. 


of division would be sold in three nice- 


The thick 


be sold by itself, for a neat, com- 


ly prepares ortions. part 
would 
the rib-bones would be 


and all 


away 


pact little roast 


artistically separated, the edi- 
ble matters scraped would form 


those delicate dishes of lamb-chop, which, 


fried in bread-crumbs to a golden brown, 
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nent il and so pal ul ible a side- 


are so ori! 


he trimmings which remain after 
would be destined to the 


ivision 
tle or stew-pan. In a French 


t is a little portion for every purse, 


far-famed and delicately 
and 
French economy are a 


1 housekeeper’s att ion. Not 


flavor- 


stews which have ari 


study 
od is wasted 
paration ; evi 
; and sinews, 
d and b 


roast 


] 
ia 


mea 
related, 
own laws, and 
soups, or thos 
form a 


than 


ich 


eve 


our servant 


lesale wa 


culture 
probli 


pr yperly di- 


When meats have been 


vided, so 


that each portion can receive its 


priate 


own appro] style of treatment, next 


comes the consideration of the modes of 


These may be divided into two 


1: 
COOKING. 


lol +] wate ® 
creat general classes: those where it i 
g 

sired to keep the juices within the meat, 
: 


s, broiling, and fryinge,—and 
se whose ol ject is to extract the juic e 
} 


and di 


ssolve the fibre, as in the making 
of soups and stews. In the first class of 
oper il 
as may consist with the thorough cook- 


45 


ions, the process must be as rapid 
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ing of all the particles. In this branck 
of cookery, doing quickly is doing well. 

fire must be brisk, the attention 
The 


offers to careless domestics facilities for 


introduction of cooking-stoves 


gradually drying-up meats, and despoiling 
them of all flavor and nutriment,—facili- 
ies which appear to be very generally laid 
1ed the 


They have almost banisl 
: from 


venuine, old-fashioned roast - meat 


our tables, and left in its s lried meats 
1 nutritive 
voks, un- 
simple 

or mut- 


} 


one has 


lowever, is SO genel 


What unt 


have ari 


as frying. ‘he frying 
to answer for. 
i from 


sen 


dyspepsia 


‘om witches 


1 not, 
urn and writhe!’ 
those who ha 


at some of 


and most digesti 


it have come from 


gerous source. But we fancy quite oth 
er rit 1 1ugurated the 
process, and quite other hands performed 


its offices, than those known to our kitch- 


es and ceremonies 1 


Probably the delicate céfelettes of 


ens. 
France are not flopped down into half- 
melted grease, there gradually to warm 
Biddy 


ministrations, 


and soak and fizzle, while 


goes 


in and out on her other 
till finally, when thoroughly 
} 


and dinner- hour impends, she bethinks 


herself, and crowds the fire below to a 
roaring heat, and finishes the process by 


a smart burn, involving the kitchen and 


surrounding precincts in volumes of Sty- 


) 


gian gioom. 
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Lc 

us arisen the give forth their hid 
ion that 


len virtues, and to 
, 


rise in delicat 
One 


iorms. 


e and appe 


prepa- 


must 


} 
ana 


out this 


ind most 


I 

and the coarsest : tice. hn began sneering at J 

meats distilled through that alembic come soups al l nn mod- 
ut again in soups, jellies, or savory stews. ern sons rs send to Jean for 

ge, even the bones, th 

g first cracked, are 


ean’s 


The toughest carti r cooks, sirloins of England 
bein here made to rise up and d 


lo obeisance to this Joseph 
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apron who comes to rule 


aa : ‘ 
re is no animal fibre that will not 


} 


Oo long-continued, 


steady 
ficulty with 


have ngt the 


L( sophy of the 
will 


a one 


cerning 


be 
contrary, you be 


it permeates t 


e to heat has s« 


after tl 
re and juices, 
is in this, particularly, that 
ups excel those of America and 
ind all the world. 
glish and American soups are often 
There 


heavy and hot with spices. are 


699 
appreciable tastes in them. They burn 
your mouth with cayenne or clove or all- 


You can tell at once what is in 


spi e. 
1 7 . RD 

hem, oitentimes to your sorrow. but a 
French soup has a flavor which one rec- 
ognizes at once as delicious, yet not to 
be characterized as due to any single 
nt; it is the just blending of 


The 


their 


conaim 


same remark ap- 


routs, and 


stews, Ir 


pr parati 1S. No cot k 
study these flav: but per- 


cooks’ mistresses may, and 


to impart del ind com- 


oceupier 


i 
nhances a 
man ur 
cunningly minces, 


] preparations che ice Ly fl ivored, 


be made of yest 
ar- 
an 
1 yet 


» anc 


of Vege- 
ir number and variety in Amer- 
at that a table might 


» ore almost 


furnished by these alone. Generally 
Sate Ty nant , . : ° ‘9 
speaking, their COOKInNg 18 a more simple 


art, and therefore more likely to be found 


satisfactorily performed, than that of 


lrenched 


native ex- 


meats. If only they are not 


with rancid butter, their own 
cellence makes itself known in most of 
the ordinary modes of preparation. 
There is, however, one exception. 
Our stanch old friend, the potato, is to 
the 


it is held as a sort of 


other vegetables what bread is on 


table. Like bread, 


sine-qua-non ; like that, it may be made 
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invariably palatable by a little 

few plain particulars, through neglect of 
lerable. The 
e viand that often 
} 


lownright 


which it often becomes ints 
sorcy, waxy, indigestibl 
appears in the potato-dish is a 


sacrifice of the better nature of this vege- 
table. 


‘he potato, nutritive 


I 
I 


and harmless as 


it appears, belongs to 


i 
of very 


a family su 
dangerous tr 
ily-connection of 

and other ill-rey 

imes shows strange 
aa 


— how bre KING 


the noted to-r 


out 


covertly in various evil 
this reason scientific 
ware of the water in 
boiled, — into which 
principle is drawn off ; 
us not to shred them int 
previously suffering the 
an hour or so in salt an 
cautions are worth attenti 
The most usual mo 
potato for the table are by roas 


These 


that it is commonly suy 


processes ire so 


boiling. 


understands them without special direc- 
tions; and yet there is scarcely an unin- 
atl . 


k who can | or roast a po- 


structed cook 
tato. 
“OO roasted ) 
A good roasted potat 


worth ] 


a dozen compositions of the cook- 


book ; yet when we ask for it, what 
burnt, shrivelled ions are present- 
ed to us! Bid 


basket and pours out two d 


o her p tato- 


We 
sli- 


zen of ( 


ferent sizes, some having in them three 
amount iatter of 


- 
washe » tumbles them 


times the others. 
These being 
into her oven at a leisure inter 

time to serve 


be. As 
a result, if the largest are cooked, the 


there lets them lie till it is 
breakfast, whenever that may 


smallest are presented in cinders, and 
the intermediate sizes are withered and 
watery. Nothing is so utterly ruined by 
a few moments of overdoing. That which 
at the right moment was plump with 
mealy richness, a quarter of an hour la- 


ter shrivels and becomes watery, — and 
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it is in this state that roast 


most frequently served. 
In the 


Same 


manner we 


boiled potatoes from an untaucht 
coming upon the table like lumps o 


low wax,- the same article, the 

after, -un 

mistress, 
sedieww Kats | 

powdery lightness. In the one case, they 


wer 


snowy | 


dee “Fria 
e thrown > skins into water, and 


boil, as the case mig 


ieisure, al 


> or two over 
more thoroughly. 


As to fri 
bers the cris; 


restaurant, 


reasy masses of slic 
gey and partly burnt, 

ited under the 
America? In our 


ire introdu 


1 la 
rants ing tl 
to great acceptance, 
ion of the fair fame of 
] 


i ics. 
arrive at the last creat head 


— meaning 


} to wit, Tra, 
thereby, a ( 

Hibernian fri 

“Will y’r Hono 


our 


ut to enter into the me 


gvreat tea-an 1-coffee contro- 


versy, Say whether these 


= 
are or not wholesome. treat 


them as actual existences, and speak 
only of the modes of making the most 
of them. 


The French coffee is reputed the best 
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and a thousand voices than with us, this delicate mystery is 


e French seldom left to their hands. Tea - mak- 


+h 
tn 


ing belongs to the drawing-room, and 


high-born ladies preside at “ the bub- 

ling and loud - hissing urn,” and sec 
: ; : Pr 

rites and solemnities are 

~ roper! rf | the cups are 
; : i : 

ind evenness in ot, d thi » infused tea waits the 

— 1 or , er 
which makes au 3 ‘tore libations com- 


mence. Oh, ye dear old English tea- 
tables, resorts of the ndest - hearted 
hospit lity in the worl we still cherish 


nine ur memory, even though you do not 


coffee pleasant things of us there. One 


and f these days you will think better of 
r, throug! " ; +, the introduction of English 
| s raised a new sect among 
a . 4) 
‘a - drinkers, reversing some of the 
anons. al i 1 be boil 
of olden 
be . ’ 
which required only a momentary 
» deve lop its ricl ness, this re- 
I 
cer and severer satment to 
rtl ynfusing 


ving 


water 
the tea 
aste, de- 
or spirit; and it is served, 
thin milk, instead of cream. 
ssential to the richness of 
We could wish that 

sh fashion might gener lly 
the traveller his own ket- 
ter and his own tea- hest, 
tea for himself. 
sure of 
ild be hot, 


us virtue, but one 


h ar- 

and one seldom served on Ameri- 

not merely be hot, not can tables. We, in America, however, 
d afew moments since, make an article « very way equal to any 
boiling at the moment which can be imported from Paris, and 


tea. Hence, though ser- he who buys Baker's best vanilla -choc- 


vants in England are vastly better trained olate may rest assured that no foreign 
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r 7 
f December, 


land can furni A very have somehow fallen into the noti 
rich and delici made t its forte lies in hich spicing, and 
by dissolving this in mil lowly boiled », when our cooks put a great abundance 
down after the Fre: of clove, n ymon 


they are growir 
But the 


English 


s00n drive 
done so in ma 


| h ive a W 


lve, ant In caomg 


‘usation of foreign 


leaves from many 
ruffle, the 
I have . 
the prevalent ideas i spect to French But topher has prosed long 
cookery. Having heard much of it, with enough. I must now read this to my 
no very distinct idea what it is, our peo- wife, and see what she says. 
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more able to go along by myself, — pay- 
ing, you may be , rnal - virtue 


fare for my carriage. During the period 


unaware that I jolted on the straw, I diversified 


spasms 
| 


lt, and not 
with a sick clance tt ic I dul- 
wer’s ‘ oy x” and Lever’s “ Day’s 
Ride.” The ur tl works did 
not fai ttre he attention of my 
d iver. c yu lj Lin eri is con- 


ad- 


yuntry, 
maternal tenderness, as i before we effected junction with our draw- 
sncluded in the bi al | ve, and I was disc . 
inciuded in t > ers of exchange, and was discourteous 


iy be ne 


len on a straw-bed in the’ as a matter of economy. 
wagon of the man whose wife cultivated We had enjoyed, from the summit of a 


maternal virtues, until I was once hill twenty miles south of Salem, one of 


ne 





704 On the 


the most magnifi 
Within a singk 


‘ent views in all earthly 
scenery. sweep of vis- 
ion were sHOW-peaks, the Three 
Sisters, Mount Jefferson, Mount Hood, 
Mount Adams, and Mount St. H len’s, 


1 


4] 
nth 


seven 


with the dim suggesti tf an el 


' , . a 
colossal mass, which oh e Rainier. 


All these 
half 


rose not quite 


the ri n, I asur between ten 


and eight housan feet in height, 


were nearly conical, an bsolutely cov- 


to pinn icle. 
i 


ered with snow 
The Three Sisters, a t iplet of sharp, 
needles, and the grand masses 
of Hood and Jeff 


tain sqjue and eartl 


] ¢ 
close-set 


showed moun 


possible to imagine 


chored 


awtu 
mountains bt 
< lysms, retur! 
azure of noc 
white. 


liant 


yet vast and 


other word t 


Wi 
vall 5 
finding ry W : glimpses of autumnal 
scenery as delici tl j sand mead- 
ows of th isatonic. P i 


itting up in 
Portland at » J ni mn House, 
found the cx lization for tl 


first time since | ¢ § 


sson’s, 
great many kind friends warmly 


ed in furthering our ent rprise 


Columbia 


River. { December, 


said that I do not know why Portland 
was built on the Willamette. The point 
of the promontory between the Willa- 
mette and the Columbia seems the prop- 
chief commercial « ity ol 


- place for the 


the State ; and Portland is a dozen miles 


south of this, up the tribut 


But 


fTrowing 


ary stream. 


Portland does very well as it is, — 
rapidly in business-importance, 
and destined, when the proper railway - 
communications are establ to be a 
san 


of Glasgow to the London of 


F; int is 0. 


was 


When we were there, there 
need of a telegraph t 


That 


crying 


latter place. need has now 
lied, and the construction of 
‘oad must follow 


ntry between 


speed- 

ae 

1 Peak 
’ , 

resent virtually without 


No richer fi 


Shast 
and Salem is at } 


to mark 


uit and 


Oregon. 
friends who welcomed 
and 


mn, of the Oregon Steamship Com- 


re Messrs. Ainsworth 


By thejr cot 


Ul irtesy we were 


lumbia I 


nd the evening before 
d, taking a boat 
line, that we mig 
rt Vancouver, and 
ny’s boat when it touch- 
We 


* return from rudimentary 


we the next morning. 


1 surroundings and a 
rt and literature, 

i+ } + 
he iittie steamer 


buy 


se he Bierstadt 


yper deck at work with his sketch- 


. 
had seen 


ed with 

. } 

mv journal. 
The 


Portland are low 


banks of the Willamette below 
and cut up by small 
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f the United States, and 


service OL 
bined the culture of a student wit! 
ts longest bor amount of information concerning 
twenty miles, a1 wildest portions of our continent which 
Another, call d “ Nig- I have never set n surp isS¢ d nor heard 
; 


as the seigniory communicated in style more fas inating. 
man so named, Ile had lately come from the John-Day, 
salmon and  Boisé, and Snake- River Mines, where 
levoted Indian the Government was surveying routes of 
fervor em- pronounced the wealth 
nonism and 
to keep svening and a good 
k. The light’ st. we took the Oregon Com- 


pany’s steamer, Wilson G. Hunt, and pro- 


eded up the river, leaving Fort Van- 


ouver about seven A.M. Toour sur 


Hunt proved ; Id acquais 


will be remembered by most 
who duri! o tl 
been familiar wi 
from Nev 


built for river-service 


ploys her, she came arour 
son to the Columbia by way of ¢ 
By less« ning her top-hamp¢ 
] - I | 
new stant for her | 
; 7, ee Soe 
performed it without accia 
a vivid souvenir of 


sponamngiy ge 
i p 


: . > at 
Danks OF the 


the Dalles, 
banks are | mist - wrapt 


domes, averag he cataract from 
feet in height, 


i sing to the Dall 


to fift 


twe lve 
( 

where the escai pments, washed by the 
river, are low trap bluffs on a level with 
amer’s walking-beam, and the 
mountains have retired, bare and brown, 
in the topographical like those of the great continental basin 


} } 
MAG 





rar y F ‘ 
U6 / Columbia Riv r. 


farther south, toward Mount H 


that direction, and Mount Adams on the 


l our dist 


° . ° 
prised to noti 


hannel, twe 





y ° ° 
the Columbia Riv 


ined that 

mnimals to packe« 

Both the open al 
I 

along the robbers 


ir skin and their 


rapl 


( 


in some 


sliding out 


de- 
hended that 


all. tl 


vocue amon 


Pitt-River tri 
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ently less employed by Indians of or : beauty. Still t 
1 


the Columbia, is ha pooning with a very ified their feebleness 
clever instrument constructed after this ) ir ingenuity 


wise. <A hard-wood shaft is neatly 1 eeing for the fi 





On the Colu 


and that 
Hood and St. Helen’s 


for interchange of 


cataract, 


bridge existed, 


subterraneous } 


ussage 
‘iver and the canoes of 
d, this 
ed as to 


skept re calculation of chan- 


tradition is so 


unive} the 


stagever 


certain occasion, the 


others 


ces); that, on a 


mountainous pair, like not moun- 
tainous, came to high words, 

their altercation broke the bridge down ; 
olossal Rialto 


that day 


falling into the river, this 
became ;¢ m, a ever since 


the been 


ological au- 


‘eat this legend 


a nar- 

an actual roof of 
material has been at 
into it to 


bed to 


toppled 
I 


t and alter the 


h now forms the 


annot refer the cata- 


ent date seems to be 


rvation in 


.” extending a 
: the Fal 


pove 
f the cataract we landed 


ores 

rivera 

t the foot « 
from the steamer on the Washington si 


1 found a ra 


ilroad-trai 
ir portage. 

at of whirling along 
w years before the 
> had toiled through 
the 


And this is one 


bending under 


canoes. 


mbia 


River. 709 


ises of Ameri- 
You ¢ 


national 


Can scenery every whe re. annot 


isolate yourself from the ivil- 


ization. In a Swiss chGlet 


you ni 


ape from all memories of Geneva; 
I 


among the Grampians you find an en- 


tirely different set of ideas from those 
of Edinburgh : but the enterprise 
itself felt in New York and 


your astonishment 


same 


vhich makes 


es of the continent. 
ee 
es our civilization to 


ar le $ Can conquer 


1 
In our jour 


* thi 


sert, — Voigtla 


} 
a] 


"al, 
nd- 


<, —lem- 


P 
men 


> snow- 
snow 


who were 
Wd] 


ould be run by their 


ars, 


In every 


st rema 


f 4 . 
or the rt 


and forcefi 


bove Niagara. They are broken uy 


a »In- 


to narr¢ 
naked 
the wat 


iections S] 
Jecuons, 5] 
1 


plumy top 


lows off in 


is tormented into whi 


ed into fine threads, and ‘ 
like old men’s h ir: 
erace and arrow- 
it r doing al 
1 r De nade to do. The 


= 
making 


painter who spent a year in 


studies of it would not throw his time 
had finished, he could 


ent water under any pha 
At the upper end of the portage - road 


we found another and 


away: when | 
not misrepr ses. 
smaller steamer 
awaiting us, with equally kind provision 
{; t 


for our con made by the Company 
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and the captain. In both steamers we 
were accorded excellent opportunities for 
drawing and observation, getting seats in 
the pilot-house. 

Above the rapids the river-banks were 
bold and rocky. The stream changed 
from its recent Niagara green to a brown 
like that of the Hudson; and under its 
waters, as we hugged the Oregon side, 
could be seen a submerged alluvial pla- 
teau, studded thick with drowned stumps, 
here and there lifting their splintered 

, and measuring from 
the diameter of ipling to that of a 
trunk which migl have been one 
hundred feet high. 

Between Fort Vancouver and the cat- 


aract the banks of the river seem nearly 
as wild as on the day they were discover- 
ed by the whites. On neither the Oreg 

nor the Washington sid s there ¢ ny »t- 
tlement visible,— a small wood-wharf, or 


the temporary hut of as ilmon-fisher, 


ing the only sign of human possession. At 

‘alls we noticed a single white house 
in a commanding position high 
the wooded 

shore ; and the 

and constructi 

son-River landhold 

the first attempt 

try-resid at 


longs to a 


public improvements in 


. } 
was actively e! 


portage-railroad, which ran on 
Oregon side. : entire interest 

both | 
road, after building 
ness-energy and ingenuity known only to 
American pioneer terprise, has fallen 
into entire or cor I ive disuse. 

Above the Falls we found as unsettled 
a river-margin as below. Oc asionally, 
some bright spot of color attracted us, re- 
lieved against the walls of trap or gla is 
of evergreen, and this upon nearer ap- 
proa h or by the glass was resolved into a 
group of river Indians, —part with the cu- 


riously compressed forcheads of the Flat- 


[ December, 


head tribe, their serene nakedne ;drar ed 
t 


ae , 4 ; 
with blankets of every variety of hue, from 


fresh flaming red to 
blue, and adorned 
smutches of the « 

time immemorial 


among 


appears 
PI 
head conser\ 
captive in ba 

| 
ly treated amor g 
common anywl 


¢ 


weather- 


as to 


cions we traversed, 


very is to some ex 
’ : 
it the trib 


water 

castellated 

where as any pile 
beyond became 1 


laKC( 


1, 


or 


beaten army- 


r cheeks wi 


of masonry. 


covered only 
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1a kind ands reached the Oregon town and mining- 


im Itaneously de pot of Dalles ity. 


iltic good War- Department map of Oreg 


mvex and Washington Territories will 


one 


the 
the ea 


nation 

levels, which for along time t 

form a means of communi 
onomical and rapid than 


The northern 


any 


n 


mine s 


range will find them- 


s : Sa : 
selves occupying somewhat similar rela- 
P} 


‘ternoon we ior the Missouri River, whi 


nh 


rises, 
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as one might almost say, out of the same 1¢ might have become intoxic 


spring as the Snake,— certainly out of dozen times without expense to himself: 
the same ridge of the Rocky Mountains. The charms of the interior we til 


“ The Dalles” is a town of one street, further suecested by I 
built close alone the edge of a bluff of every wall, offering rewards for the cap- 


trap thirty or forty feet hich, perfectly ture of a person who on the gre 
perpe ndicular, level on the top as if it route had lately committed so 
had been graded for a city, and wi rrimme urders and most ta 


depth of water at its base for the heav- 
iest draught boats on theriver. In fact, 


water-front is a natural quay, 
which wants n¢ thing but time to make 


vith steam-elevators, warehouses, 

and derricks. To Portland and the Co-. 

lumbia 1 tands much as St. Loui 

New lear : Mississippi. There 
ri 


is no reason why it should not some day 
: 


haveac responding business, for whose 


commodation it has 


keeper ner i 1e wh w 
i 


state of am 


ed the wl and more 


from thers 1e Umat Iouse, where 


we stopped ; tel was one ore al ho u the phrase 
bustle in bar an ng-room ; and bed- ions, fron ibbi his toe 
time brought no hush. The Dalles, like 4 bi ord, I should 
the Irishman, seemed sitting up all ni 
to be fresh for l 
morning. 

We fou 
gold. C1 * listeners, wit i} yet myster 


of incredulity or enthusiasm, were gat ant sensation of having interest taken in 


ered around the party in the bar-room me, and, wishing to make an ingenuous 
which had last come in fr the new- return, looked up with a casual smile at 


est of the new mines, and a man who one of the party. Again to my sufprise, 
had seen the late Fort- Hall discov- this proved to be a very charming young 


eries was “treated” to that extent that lady, and I timidly became aware that 
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n of indorsers, nor 


may h ive known anything 


paper. A sensibl 


roduced 


r Dalles City 
This road 





] 


sinuou 


s ch innels, 
the old Fr nch traders as 
rT Troughs,” and to us by tl 





have ena 


DAY IN DIXIE. 


woman. 
lothes, and shook Javins. 


“ Wake pi Give me the 


on my < 





Last D ty in 

They ’re 

street!” I 

heard in the next wo 
But he di 


too, 


murdering 


shouted, 


his ears, as 
dream of pea 


now with 


ss pit, came 


No time 


womal 


Hi 


volver and the door-] 


ata time, bot nded ck and 


At outer entran 


the 


eceper 


‘What’s th 


was ru 


low m 
weel i 


cor! 


oud n’t 
among ’em.” 

By this 
the senti: 
| 


° 
LOOKING 


ing, and 


Dizie. [ December, 


he sounds proceeded, I 
was empty. 

ey are 

man may 

there with me.” 

’t, Cunnel. I ’ou’d n’t do it fur 


women in Richmond.” 


“ Was your mother ; 


and a 


l. 
FAVE 


then, 


my brar.dy 
seneral” had 


out 





, 
dy- 


from his 
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camp ; : 


+ 
t 
brandy of his mills, on his big raid, and the old 


e with ty. Streight burnt his house, and both 
the Jud 
contra i ol Vv Teng l ( il ( ] 


litscon- man has lost both of his sons in the war. 


there was It has wellnigh done him up ” 
a world of “T reckon. Stands ter natur’ it sh’u’d. 
id sitting The Yankees is all-fired fiends. The 


yul- old man use’ ter hate ’¢ loike —— I 


” 


"em wuss ’n uver no 
:don't. His troubles seem to 
i told me 
cried like a child. He rec] 
oned the Lord had brought th 


be he ’d fought against the Union.” 


m on ii 


ause 
“Wal 
bad business, anyhow. 


old Webb last ?” 


7 ms : 
, I doan’t know. This war’s a 


rt-House 

er, I promptly 1 
d just left it.” 
blame him. 

ings sh’u’d come 


and th 


KCI 


t rgether.’ 
juaintance with C ipt iin Webb 
the confidence of the 

nearly an hour, almost 

poured into my ear 

ition that would have been of in 


in- 
y } 


value to our generals. Two 


later I would have given my right 


hand for liberty to whisper to Gent 


Grant some things that he 


or and honesty forbade it. 
: 


tuty. is | quite satisfa tory, 
I know Captai we ’s orders ter keep ’em tighter ’n a 
man of that regim« bull’s-eye in fly-time.” 


What! old man W 
Coosa?” 


So, not content with placing a guard 
in our very bedchamber, the oily-tongued 
, at Gadsden. in Cherokee Coun- despot over the way had fastened a pad- 
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lock over the 
door ! Wh if 
hear that I | 


prowled a 
my throat 
neck 
tim« 


mattre¢ 


“ An put te 


his hea | to save 


Whether | 


out Richm 
ter midnight! The 


Our Last Day in Dizie. 


] 


our outside- 
he should 
! l 

LLOCK, and 


in hour af 


r 
} 
L 


Decembe r, 





Our Last Day in Dizi. 





Our Last Day in Dizi 


:nd turn- 


fine 
his lar y eye was beam- “How are you, , 7 ‘re the 


ing with a sort of triumph. I have met 


brave men,—men who have faced death “ I’s bery well, Massa, | ll. Hope 
a hundred times without quailine: but I un- 


never met a man who had the moral i made himself uglier than Natu 


grandeur of that man. His look inspired intended. “1’s glad you tinks I ’s good- 
me, for I turned to Ould, and, with a lookin’. 


coolness that amazed myself, said, — ‘* Good-looking! You ’re better-look- 





Our Last D iy in Diszie. 


try 1 
Opening 
us into a 
with a 


we 
walls h 


was n’t 
n’t know. Some 


because you came in, and wi 


out that way. ah ulf-po mpous, half-obsequious way, 
“Oh! Th u or your being to Judge Ould, — 


solate! Y are spies, sent in *“ Ah! Colonel Ould, I am very 


to survey, and re} } » route ? to see you.” 
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lows, to wl 


“M uj r 


panes wert 


I 
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Yankees covered 
away among 


ming. 
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directly in front of 
recently dug u 


in all other 


We passed 
and then visit 


hospi 
| 


and the t lirst. 
In the sill of an attic-wir foun Here ended our last day in Dixie, and 


a Mini - ball. y it 1 with here, ye rhaps, should end this artic le ; 


knife, and holding it uy T r, but the time has come when I can dis- 
? 
said, — close my real purpose in seeking an au- 
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4 


4} } ! , . = “ys 
dience « e r; an ; willing 


a disclosu 
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known, and to draw from those 
deep, adroit, and wary as they are, their 
for our mountail not bring forth a real plans and purposes. 
mouse, — our * issiOl vl oO we had to do without any official 
was not a failure. guard, while entirely in their power, and 
i while known to be their earnest and ac- 


tive enemies. One false Ty one un- 


cuarded word, one untoward ev: vould 


have consigned us to Ca 
the gallows. 


any 


adventure, 

any 0 

me, if 

man natu 
no holiday i itu , ho ti lor tory. 
boys. I 
work, 
nest, fear 
on God, 
than of their 
at 


living m 


From the clefts of mountai 
Through the dark of Jowland firs, 
Flash the eyes and flow the 


Of the mystic Vanishers ! 





. — 
Vanish rs. 


r in his skiff, 
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ICE AND ESQUIMAUX. 


CHAPTER IL. 


North rea 
had 


Goon bys 
Hous 


1 


M mtniy 


Lis pin ~ te 


LCTOSS 


vo and 


The 
Com- 


lravel 


tayed ands 


t suffer.” 


Inust 





-— , on 
Ice and Es qivmaunx. 729 
among them ; then Smith, our young par- 
son, ploughs through, springs upon the 
, who owe to nm il y but extreme 

; rely ; : ‘ 
ikenness their escape m the crime 


r. He clutches them, jerks one 


this way, the other that, heedless of the 


knives,—faste upon the 
vs him off. 
4 Never 


Smith jets 


ly 
9 


still plunging 


ebuking 
‘this is 
It was 
Spanish 


d 





Tce s 
and ie 
£489 ; 
ti 
7 ma 
Ux 
I 
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il company. 
‘eee 
good fellow. 
W——., whose wife is enviabl 
women. 


—, employed by 

I 7 

loped in spuirit- rd, ister, but as vene 
ts, proud as id wh * one of Nature’s 
indeed, built to whom experience has been 

a Green- sity 


at 


und good- 
to the 


thanks I 


Episcopal, 
mind, * str e, no Nubian of Thibet 
genial, v; faced Hindoo di 


sat 


eman, and Maged: ; uddy and 


»f thought diterranear OKING, 1 through 
he lovely, ethereal, purple haze; while 
gravest, maturest. others of the group appeared farther 
and balanced mind, and away, one of them, long and low, a 
i -found island of absolute gold, polished gold, 
wenu- splendid as gold under sunshine can be. 


The light wind bore us on so serenely 





ana Esquimauz. . Decemb« rs; 


L 


Just as th 


one ¢ ri 1 


the air above the 
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At 
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| December, 


him; for 
dian Fre 
ter Engl 


or spee 
and we it 


the Word the 


rHE PROCESS 





. , 
The Process of Pl utpiure. 


may 
rsely and 


1@ SC ulp- 





: 
December, 


The Pr cess of Se ulptu re. 


se 
400 


tor himself must 

the marble, and 

vitality w 

artist can 

ful or n 

men to t! 
that of 





Th; 
i) 
e 
P; 
Or 
™¢ 
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BRYANT’S SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


O EVEN-HANDED Natur 





o 2 —_— 
Seventieti Bi thday. 


1 
be verse whose Dp 
and mare 


that filters t 
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/FFICER’S JOURNAL. 





7 ” , 7 
Leaves from an Officer's Journal. 
d A 


American 
and 
Dur- 


“Pp ! ] + 
iu. may pliant, and 


an’ one foot on d water, but it won’t « 





742 Leaves from an 


sainted Apollos woul | lly have rec- 


] 


: “e 
ognized himself. 


Just now 


Certainly no su 
crossed my mind. 


I h ive noticed 


commodores. 
dozen pt rsons 
slaves, but 


It touch 


this man, who had spent more than 


fugitive 
young children. 
to see } 
half a lifetime in this low estate, and for 
whom it now seemed too late to be any- 
offensive 


thing but a “nigger.” This 
word, by the way, is almost as common 
with North, and far 


more common than with well-bred slave- 


them as at the 


Officer’s Jou 


dom 


and regiment 
retiocly thet. 


The vy seem the world’s pnernetual 


have ieent ae 


they 


night, before “ taps,” here was the 


greatest noise in camp that I had ever 


heard, and I feared some riot. On go- 


ing out, I found the most tumultuous 





love fire, al 


1 
e, ¢ 


it, if possib 


— a mere handful of 
hardly more efficacious th un 
iples, as, match. Prol ibly 
left flank or the short-lived 


! coolness of an o it-door 


country; and tl 


1en there is something de- 
lightful in this rich 


perhaps slowe r th in bet- 


pine, which burns like 
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by the mast 
the slaves had 
As on¢ crows 
the men, thei 
and I fin 
characte 


whites. 


prove 
about 
thing : 
cann 
and 
thems 
jormer 
B 
bitter ora 
| have to 
finger-s} 


bank. 


amazing work 
first, to be s 


ognize the 





1864. | Leaves from an 
ton and me, — “ de 


> General” 


and = de 


sk no further 


Cunnel,” — and seem to a 


It saves a 
lasts, this 


» it 


less is 
man- 


As 


passed with no greater exci 
he men than target-shooting, 


48 


Officer’s Journal. 


which they enjoyed. 
d 


I had the ; 


ed surgeon and his ney 


with letters and news from home. 


also bring the good tidings tl 
~ 


xtor 
OaddALON 


is not to be removed 


Two different stands of 
rived , and 


for us will | 


New-Year’s, — one from friends 


York, and the ot! 


physi 


lragement 


phew, the ca 


riv 


r 
"s 


74 
(ee 


; 


tain, 


They 


) 


ive 
elight of the arrival of our much-desir- 
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doors in winter, herded before fires, and superfluous flesh. Never were seen such 
so they feel the change. Still, the regi- van kine. As they swing on vast spits, 
ment is as healthy as the average, and I ‘ young trees, the fire-light 
experience will teach us something.* glimm hrough their ribs, as if they 
But no matter, 
y,—nay, they are cooked. 
is taken off to cool, and 
» first of January v » to | i » replace ! ) warm up. 
lation, ten oxen or , barbe ~ vasted three 
not proper!) | 
roasted whole. Touching the lenoth of 
time requit to “do” ar x, no two 
housekeeper | - to: ». Accounts 
vary from two hours twenty-four. We 
shall pily have enough ry all gre 
roasting, 
from Miss A.’s to n 
proflering a spat 


fair la 


1e imp, nor ol : 
it in or to keep ie 
irculating-mediun 
— not 
that effect with white 
l 


1@ si- 


it would not explain t 
hg nce. The craving for tobacco is con- 
ir- 


at « , . 
1d not to be allayed, like that of 


surgeons, and 


»r for her children; but I have 
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rd whiskey even wished for, About ten o’clock 


hristmas Day, and then only collect by | 


n, and he spoke with a hope- steamers sen 
ing, as one alludes to the purpose ; and from that time all 
were thror g 


I am amazed at this total nut f approach 


inconvenient of all 


certainly is not the 


ious where ‘ ways have on Sundays an 
were many whit i 


} 


an l wave 
first time meant anything to th 
ywn Cunnel.” people, there suddenly arose, close 
with the utmost sincerity, side the platform, a strong male 
: 


(but rather cracked and elderly, 
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to whicl 
lend 
could 


morni 
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ean Colonies,” sai I | nay heal ot be the earnest « 


ing of your first Revo ‘ rT f the whole ish name,—h 


haps in itself a gait oth « itries. r nee he fatal page 
was a gain, as it ANC] ( ng ‘half the glory and ha 


and gave free o those reciproc: ii of being the mother of 


Such, I say, was the languag 


sed to Oxford in the 


1] 
hi 


1 and 
ited 
ited 


not 


not sign 
liberty, of E 

of English religi * Englisl and America quarrel. Let your weig 
blood, or of the Enclish tongue. *Z i { t 5 ‘al a in us, when 


though the wound will heal,—a hat i re struggle with the great conspiracy 
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J 
of absolutist powers around us, and the 


hope of freedom in Europe would be al- 


Hampden and Wash- 
i rach -! What 


more ¢ 


most 


be on their own cou 


more American wives 


to make widows? How many 


} * , 
tney may 


ot course 


vislative assem] 


resentation, personal liberty, 
t] 


1e freedom of the press, 


t} ] _ ¢ » ahn ; 
ic laW as a power abDove In- 


-all these were e: 


ed, not without memorable efforts and 


memorable sufferings, in the land from 
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which the fathers of your republic came. 


You are living under the Great Charter, 


the Petition of 


pus Act, tl 


Cor- 
erhaps you 
have not even yet taken from us all 


be- 


} 
ht 


her eight 
j 


ress has done 


work for you, and the two nations may 


yet have a great work to do tog ther for 
themselves and for the l. Astudent 
y, knowing w th > has 
d and stumbled onwards through 
until now, cannot believe in the 
ction of any 


n of your 


advance of 

are not a mi 
millennium. 

contin- 

h it is 

>; but 
Mod- 


:! How many of these models 


ite f ] , +; 
Its Nnai COnsumMmmMAation.,. 


seen broken and 
You have been 
world be- 

t things 

i come 


turn will inherit the fruits 


ld } litt] 
add to them a iuttie 
nitudé of it 


ingratitu 


del Republic 
as well as of 
mentary Reformers of England, will ap- 
peal to history, aot in vain, to rescue it 


from the injustice of posterity, and ex- 

tend to it the charities of the past. 
New-comers among the nations, you 

desire, like the rest, to have a history. 


You seek it in Indian annals, you seek it 
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surround 


ocan- 


an old windm 

dinavian anti to ’ the revolutionary 

fill up the void abroad in 
I 


culminated 


But you 


») the greatness of the prin- 
ake, or to the grandeur f neces, aS well as imp 


1e » himself 
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when Cromy his hour, all; Milton still lives. 

was OV I many Ly W tl his ereat crisis of yor r fi 

of reli 3 fi an f tl turns to you. On your suct 

The nation ha go a little ) l en > Now, as in the seventeent! 
the feud id hier hical Egypt; but tl ir) he threa of r fate is tw 
horro ft knov ilderness, an ith the thre of yours. An Engli 
the me of the flesh-pot “rpowere ibera m here, not only to wat 


iny, but to read 


1 as Patrick 
Washington 


sort, ] rh 
e. Our Par- 


a harrow 
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time, let me repeat, England counts 
Washington 


And now as to the condu 


among her heroes. 
land towards you in this civil war 
of want of sympathy, if of anytl 
our part, not of want of int 

have a right to complain 

my memory, have the hearts of En 


men been so deeply moved D 


T e as by this civil 


stru 

if I recollect aright, | y 

an earthquake of 1848. 
they were more moved by 
tiny or by our war with 
ed that history had bi 
the great crisis of the Thin 
rel ind 


mortal struggle 


when all 


ers of Liberty 

man battle - fiel 

scarce ly have bee nh m 
Gustavus and Till 
each other at Lei 


Meade and 


at tt) 
by the Atlantic, 


at our door, you 


than all the wor 
It is of want Of 8) 
of interest, that yo y lain. 
And the sympathy whith has been with- 
held is not that of i l 


that of certain classes 


against whose political interest y< 
fighting, and to whom your victory 
eventual defeat. l origin of your 
nation is the key to the relations 
between you and the d 
England. 
again on a new field. We will no 
h of Puritans 
The soldiers of the 


ritans, neither are the 


parties in 
This is the old battle waged 
Cavaliers. 
Pu- 


Cava- 


and 


too mu 
Union are not 
liers. But the present civil war is a vast 
episode in the same irrs | ressible conflict 
between Aristocracy and Democracy; and 


the heirs of the Cavalier in England sym- 
pathize with your enemies, the heirs of 
the Puritan with you. 
The feeling of our arist eracy, as of 
all aristocracies, is against you. It does 


not follow, nor do I believe, that as a 
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body they would desire or urge their 


Government to do you a wrong, what- 


be shown by a few of 
le or more violent mem- 
With all their class- 


hey are Enclishmen, trained 


1T olicy 
rs should 


You are 


ition of the 


may claim, and you re- 
hy of the Democratic 
>; that of 

+ ] . 
1 Claim. 
iristoc- 
ies and tri- 


friends 


lin iry « ircumst 

‘ent to your good 
i * bl But to 
order 
cess of 
founded on social and 
all aristocracies must 
ns, but by 
a standing menace to 
And 


nce of political privil ve. 
is frail. 


rone 
ye 


out 


Reaction, 


round 


1ock nobility 
his upstar The Roman 
arms 


aristoc \ i an aristocracy ot 


acy of the 


and law. The feudal aristo 
Middle A 


and in some measure of law; it served 


ges was an aristocracy of arms 


the cause of political progress in its hour 
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ronted 


i tyran- 


l the pt oO le were as yet 


} . 
if them; 


it « onquer- 


de, as well as at Hastings. 


cra ies of mo 


tutions 
much 


tion. 


Model Republi 


prosperity, the 


1armony 
system of uni- 


» f 
ess ¢ 


f its taxa- 
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tion, — behold, above all, its immunity 
from war!” All this is now turned up- 
on us as a taunt; but the taunt implies 
rather a sense of escape on the part of 
» utter it than malignity, and 


those wl 
to it is victory. 
What has been said of our territorial 
istocracy may be said of our commer- 


which is fast blending 
covernment 
nothing new. 


» cases than one 


ich men have 


, ° s ae on 

the right reiations between 
} } Oa } 
bor sit uld be maintained 
. > at . 

rines of the siave 


and free school 


° —_ : 
ad in their full 


nt of a real commun! 


} } 
all Ch 


have 


an 


‘r classes of En 
The L Unie ashi , 


tives have been upon the other si 


not the less 


have they received 


and generous he! 


] 


alu 


of 


It would be 


dent of history to pre 


g ip in their distress from 
ranks and orders in the land. 
most unworthy of a stu- 
vulgar hatred 


aristocracy. ihe aristoc- 


an historic 
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the American people. Noone hated the the commencement of this civil war, if 
I 
war at its commencement more heartily they were wrong in thinking the victory 
+4 


than I did. “i it more sartily of the good cause hopeless, were not 


a 


than ever af 3 hen, | 1@ =©6 Wrong in tl 


accounts 


full; In} : s l since your st ut 
had undertaken hopeless, and tl hat ; w months would 
you were rushing 
ed the effec on 
ing, as others did, 
bring you to anar 
military despotism. 
dents conspired to k 
I did not know—for 
ple to teach me- 
ited 


} 


roote 
cerely 
} 


Kk é 


w 
1! 


DLOK 


prosp 
inter 
belief t 
ill-feeling 
towards tl 
their advi 


may have 


may be 


now ! 
| +1 


houses may joyfully reap t 
of Iowa and Wisconsin. Assu 
no ill- 
which it leaves behind. 
ified only by the compl 


} 


ood ¢ 
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in the working-men of <¢ 
intelligence of na ul ‘ s names are received 
» sympathy of the worl rs wherever the m 
iti he moment 
when the g FE 


y mn Free Labor And Cobden 
and Slavery w ty 


1 
are asst Cobden 


ra 


and Bright have not left 
you in doubt of the fact that they and 


ur 


,asr 
f our cotton-fa 
ipathy was an O » your 

nciy vause as costly as it was sincere. Your civ- 
ndon and Manchester to 


ed their ind , rought 
ie nation in favor of ir i i 


ir houses, de ¢ them and 
the contest they fille hei i 


ed, of the hope 


*t wavered 


‘ 


hivalry was « 
and that over 
with souls of the common people C 
ion of your Ast ‘he working-man of Manch« 
woul r, though he lives not like a S 
were not without sy , 


sweat of 


entiments, 


nding intere 


ware how you fire into 
vi r shot may strike a friend. 
s of personal influence an 


that way 


1 and undisting 


ished mass 


: ith many 
ur working - men, the , people. 


nd excl 


> +} ay Y ] 
the day, the men who 
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lived at war with it to tl nd. Affront- 


ed by the Whigs, he became in a certain 
sense a Tory; but he united his Torvism “nglish gentleman would 


with Chartism, and was sent to Parliament ‘tion th ent of calun 


for Nottingham by Tories and Chartists sult which the “ Times’ 
combined. » opposition of his journ: his nation. There are] 

i mon offenders: there 

who scatter firebrands among 
But the ** Times” will not con 


veer With Vv 


| 


bond f 


f 
express the 


naires towar‘ 
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position which it has held since the period 
when it was the great Liberal journal, 
the clever writing and the early intel- 
ligen which its money and its secret 
connections with public men enable it 
to command, give it a circulation and 
e beyond the class whose in- 
pres But it has been 


| *nts. 


thrust from a large part of its dominion 
by the cheap London and local press. It 
is exceeded in circulation more than two- 
fold by the London “ Telegraph,” a 
journal which, though it has been against 


} 


the war, has, [ think, by no means shown 


leading articles the same spirit of 


The 


which is strongly Fed- 


In its 
hosti Vy the 


London *“ St ar,” 


American people. 
eral, is o a journal of wide circula- 


tion. The “ News” is a_ high- 


pric 


class as t 


Daily 
1 paper, circulating among the same 


he * Times ”; its circulation is 


comparatively small, but it is on the in- 
crease, and the journal, I have reason to 
be lieve, is The Manches- 
ter “* Examiner and Times,” again, —a 

local f North of Eng- 


great local paper of the 
land,— rly equals the London “ Times” 


prosperous. 


—- 3 
and 1s favorabie to 


under the 


in circulation, 
i tive 
Times,” and I will not deny that 


It will be a 


your 
cause. dominion of the 
power of evil. 
of evil indeed, if it succeeds 

a fatal 


estrangement be- 


ed nations. But no one 
ws England, especially the north- 
sngland, in which Liberalism 
ld imagine the voice of the 


iat of the Ene i 


part taken by the writers of 


it would be rash to speak in 


Mill and Cairns 


as heartily 


rms. Stuart 
cause 

[ am not aware 
conomical writer 


ken the other 


if reviews and periodi- 


as might have been 


ious shades of opinion ; 
known or- 
Rio fl 


icy nave cer- 


ntion of the 

I 

loryism, t 
‘ed of this nation. 
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In those which specially represent our 
rising intellect, the intellect which will 
probably govern us ten years hence, I 
should say the preponder ince of the writ- 
ing had been on the Federal side. In 
the University of Oxford the sympathies 
of the High- Church clergy and of the 
young Tory gentry are with the South; 
but there is a goo | deal of Northern sen- 


timent among the young fellows of our 
liberal colle es, 


and 
At the Univer- 


sity Debating Club, when the question 


more generally in 


the more active minds. 


between the North and the South 


' 
thot 


was 


debated, the vote, rh I believe in a 


thin house, was in favor of the North. 


Un- 
And if 


somewhat 


Four Professors are members of the 
ion and Emancipation Society. 


intellect generally has been 


coldly critical, I am not sure that it has 
departed from its true function 
conscious my self that I may be somew 
under the dominion of my feelings, tha 
I may be even something of a fan: 
in this matter. There may be ev 
well as ood in the cause whi 1, as the 
cood prep mderates, cl 1ims and receives 
: 


the allegiance of my heart. In that case, 


intellect, in pointing out the evil, only 


One I 


ed his voice against you with character- 


‘iter has certainly rais- 


istic vehemence and rudeness. As : 


torical and a humorist 
} 1. ono 
has scarcely an equal: a new intellec 


painter 


al region seemed to open to me 


read his “* French ReV¥olution.” 


philosophy, in its essential princi; 


He teaches that the mass of man- 


are fools,—that the hero alone is 


that the hero, therefore, is the des- 


~1 master of his fellow-men, and that 


salvation lies in blind submis- 


1 
] 
dis- 


sion to his rule, —and this without 


tinction of time or circumstance, in the 


most advanced as well as in the most 


primitive ages of the world. The hero- 


despot can do no wrong. He isa king, 
with scarcely even a God above him; 
and if the moral law happens to come in- 
to collision with his actions, so much the 


worse for the moral law. On this theory, 
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a Commonwealth such as y 
not to exist; and you must not 
prised, if, in a fit of spleen, the great cyn- 
ic grasps his club and knocks your cause 
on the head, as he thinks, with a single 

Here is the end of 

| 


though brilliant theory,—a theory which 


blow. an unsound, 
had always latent in it the worship of 
force and fraud, and which has now dis- 
played its tendency at once in the por- 
tentous defence of the robber-policy of 
Frederic the Great and in the porten- 
Slave Power. An 


hum in 


tous defence of the 
opposite theory of society is, in 


fact, finding its confirmation in these 


events, — that which tells us that we all 
have need of each other, and that the oC al 
towards which society actually moves is 
not an heroic despotism, but a real com- 
munity, in which each member shall con- 
tribute his gifts and faculties to the com- 
mon store, and the common government 
shall become the work of all. For, if the 
victory in this struggle has been won, it 
has been won, not by a man, but by the 
nation ; and that it has been won not by 
a man, but by the 


and the pledge of your salvation. 


nation, is your glory 
We 
ll, and he has 


not come; he has not come, partly be- 


have called for a Cromws 
cause Cromwells are scarce, partly 

haps, because the personal Cromwell be- 
longed to a different age, and the Crom- 
well of this age is an intelligent, resolute, 
and united people. 

I might mention other eccentricities of 
opinion quite distinct from the general 
temper of the English nation, such as that 
of the ultra-scientific school, which thinks 
it unscientific philanthropy to ascribe the 
attributes of humanity to the negro, — 
a school some of the more rampant ab- 
surdities of which had, just before I left 
England, called down the rebuke of real 
science in the person of Mr. Huxley. 
And I might note, if the time would al- 
low, many fluctuations and oscillations 
which have taken place among our or- 
gans of opinion as the struggle went 
on. But I must say on the whole, both 
with 
and with reference to our literature, that, 


+ 


reference to our different classes 
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considering the complexity of the case, 
the distance from which our people view- 
ed it, and the changes which it has under- 
gone since the war broke out, I do nat 
think there is much room for disappoint- 
ment as to the sympathies of our people 
Parties have been divided on this ques- 
tion much as they are on great questions 


among ourselves, and much as they were 


in the time of Charles L, when this long 


strife began. The England of Charles 
and Laud has been against you: the Eng- 
land of Hampden, Milton, and Cromwell 
has in the main been on your side. 


I say there has not been much ground 
for disappointment: I do not say there 
has been none. England at present is 
She 1s labor- 


a reaction which extends over 


1 


not in her noblest mood. 
ing under 
France and great part of Europe, and 
which furnishes the key at this moment 
to the state of European This 


like all great movements, re- 


affairs. 
movement, 
actionary or progressive, is complex in 


its nature. In the political sphere it pre- 


sents itself as the lassitude and despond- 
ency which, as usual, have ensued after 
great political efforts, such as were made 
by the Continental nations in the abor- 
revolutions of 1848, and by 


tive Eng- 


land in a less degree in the struggle for 
Parliamentary Reform. In the religious 
sphere it presents itself in an analogous 
shape : there, lassitude and despondency 
have succeeded to the efforts of the re lig- 
ious intellect to escape from the decay- 
ing creeds of the old State Churches and 
push forward to a more enduring faith ; 
and the priest as well as the despot has 
for a moment resumed his sway—though 
not his uncontested sway — over our wea- 
riness and our fears. The moral senti- 
ment, after high tension, has undergone 
All liberal 
measures are for the time at a discount. 
The Bill for the Abolition of Church- 
Rates, once carried in the House of Com- 


a corresponding relaxation. 


mons by large majorities, is now lost. 
The nominal leaders of the Liberal party 
themselves have let their principles fall 
into abeyance, and almost coalesced with 


their Tory opponents. The Whig nobles 
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who carried the Reform Bill have owned 
once more the bias of their order, and be- 
come determined, though covert, enemies 
of Reform. The ancient altars are sought 
again for the sake of peace by fainting 
spirits and perplexed minds; and again, 
as after our Reformation, as after our 
great Revolution, we see a number of 


On 


the other hand, strange physical super- 


conversions to the Church of Rome. 
stitions, such as mesmerism and spirit- 
rapping, have crept, like astrology un- 
der the Roman Empire, into the void 
left by rel Wealth has been 
pouring into England, and luxury with 
wealth. * Our publi¢ journals proclaim, 


cious faith. 


as you may perhaps have seen, that the 
society of our capital is unusually corrupt. 
The comic 


of the rear 


as well as the serious signs 
ion appear everywhere. A 
tone of affected cynicism pervades a por- 
tion of our high intellect ; and a pretend- 
ed passion for prize - fighting shows that 
men of culture are weary of civilization, 
and wish to go back to barbarism for 
awhile. The present head of the Gov- 
ernment in England is not only the con- 
federate, but the counterpart, of the head 
of the French Empire; and the rule of 
each denotes the temporary ascendancy 
of the same class of motives in their re- 
An English Liberal is 
tempted to despond, when he compares 
the public life 
of Pym and Hampden with our public 
life now. 


spective nations. 
of Engtand in the time 


But there is greatness still in 
the heart of the English nation. 

And you, too, have you nct known in 
the course of your history a slack-tide of 
faith, a less aspiring hour? Have not 
you, too, known a temporary ascendancy 
of material over spiritual interests, a low- 
ering of the moral tone, a readiness, for 
the sake of ease and peace and secure en- 
joyment, to compromise with evil? Have 
not you, too, felt the tyranny of wealth, 
putting the higher motives for a moment 
under its feet ? What else has brought 
What else 
bowed your necks to the yoke which you 
are now breaking at so great a cost ? 
Often and long in the life of every na- 


these calamities upon you ? 
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tion, though the tide is still advancing, 
the wave recedes. Often and long the 
fears of man overcome his hopes ; but in 
the end the hopes of man overcome his 
fears. Your regeneration, when it is 
achieved, will set forward the regenera- 


tion of the European nations. It is the 


t 
function which all nations, which all men, 


in their wavering progress towards per- 
fection, perform in turn for each other. 
This temporary lowering of the moral 
tone in English society has extended to 
the question of Slave It has deaden- 
ed our feelings on that subject, though 
I hope without shaking our principles. 


You ask 


been sincere in her enmity to Slavery, 


whether England can have 
when she refuses sympathy to you in your 
struggle with the Slave Power. Talley- 
rand, cynic as he was, knew that she 
was sincere, though he said that not a 
man in France thought so but 
She 


himself. 
with a 
her West- 


Indian interest. She counts that 


her own slaves 


She 


redeemed 
great price. sacrificed 
achieve- 
ment higher than her victories. She 
spends annually much money and many 
lives and risks much enmity in her cru- 


When 


your Southern statesmen have tried to 


sade against the slave- trade. 
tamper with her, they have found her 
xue. If they had bid us choose between 
a concession to their designs and war, al 
aristocratic as we are, we should have 
chosen war. Every Englishman who 
takes the Southern side is compelled by 
public opinion to preface his advocacy 
with a disclaimer of all sympathy with 
Slavery. The agent of the slave-owners 
in England, Mr. Spence, pleads their 
cause to the English people on the 
Onee 


ventured to speak in 


ground of gradual emancipation. 
the “ Times” de- 
fence of Slavery, and the attempt was 
never made again. The principle, I say, 
holds firm among the mass of the people ; 
but on this, as on other moral questions, 
we are not in our noblest mood. 

In justice to my country, however, let 
me remind you that you did not — per- 
haps you could not —set the issue be- 


tween Freedom and Slavery plainly before 
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us at the outset; you did not — perhaps presented to their minds. But its success 
you could not—set it plainly before your- would have been short-lived. h id it not 
selves. With the progress of the strug- received i 


gle your convictions have been strength- _firmati 


med authoritative con- 
n from the language of statesmen 


ened, and the fetters of legal restriction here. 


have been smitten off by the hammer of 1 might mention many other things 


war. But your rulers began with dis- which have influenced opini 
claimers of Anti-Slavery designs. You wrong 


eannot b irprised, if our le t 


LOOK 


the admiration fel 
OT , and, to your honor, eq 


. 

I 
your rulers at their word, or if, by } r the valor and sel 
standing your ch e,— achange hi 1ave been shown by tl! 
they imagined  wrougl rely rners, ich, when they 
joes tm . me. 
pression fellow-ci 
impression which th “ ‘the less, but 


South us 


their mi ower, was 
very it e doubt 
tion of 
Slave ry 
would ! 


reas 


you could not sona 
remember — | say it not w 
to trench on American po 
judgment on Americ 
restorat \ 
what a large secti ; people, and 
one of the candi for your Presiden- 
cy, are in fi 

Had yo 
the outset tl 
Slavery, t] 
ly have 
of Mr. S 
been | relieve th his great 
contest was only al T rf. It would 
have s if 
he was a F 
not from enligh 
the degradation of 


he had no manufact 


I have ious, their virul ‘ their calumnie 


lled the most rave b lrawn, a creat extent, from 


‘A 
Very success- he . erica “( in whit hev have 


influence in 


ne ; : 
misleadi englan 1g 10t to be over- 
looked. ve ter sreat skill, 
and it came out just at the richt time, 
before peor ad formed their opinions. it ! f our Tory journals under 


and when they were glad to have atl , yf ** Manhattan.” No lamentations 
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over the ersion of the Constitution 


and th struction of personal liberty 


have bes r than those of your own 
Oppositic n. The chief enemies of your 
honor hav veen those of your own house- 
hold. The crime of a great mass of our 
people against you has, in fact, consisted 
in believing statements about America 
made by men whom they knew to be 


Americans, 


loyal to the cause of their country. I 


ind did not know to be dis- 


have seen your soldiers described in an 


extract from one of your own journals 
vagabonds, and foreigners. 
Pri sident accused of 


riots in New York 


that he 1 t have a pretence for exer- 


as j uil-birds, 
I have 


wishing 


. 
cising milita > I have seen him 
accused of sending to the front, be 
thinned, a regiment which was likely to 


I have se 


ving his politic 


vote against lim. n him ac- 


cused of di 


ul opponents 
PI 


into forging soldiers’ votes in ord 


t ould the ** 


them. What 


f your 
journ 


people 


claring 


our 


by de- 


success would be fol- 


lowed by aggressic nus. The drum, 
like strong wine, is < ret into weak 


heads, spt : i he are unac- 
An Encglish- 


if you is soon assured 


customed sound. 
man comi 
that 


wish to attack Cana- 


rations of mo- 
he finds every man of 
hat extent of terri- 

i wish to be 

it freedom 

crustean 

ing for the 

>the Old Worl But 
people I been 


nor do they 


lave not 
know that the 
hot words sedulously repeated to them 
by our Southern press are not authen- 
tic express yf your designs. They 

both 


in thinking that you wish to seize Can- 


are doubly mistaken, — mistaken 


ada, and in thinking that a division of 


the Union into two hostile nations, which 
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would compel you to keep a standing 
army, would render you less dangerous 


to your neighbors. But your own dem- 


agogues are the authors of the error; 


and the Monroe doctrine and the Ostend 
manifesto are still ringing in 


our ears. 


I am an adherent of » Monroe doc- 
trine, if it means, as it did on the lips of 
Canning, that the reactionary influence 
of the old Europ: an Governments is not 


to be allowed to mar the hopes of man 


| 
in the New World; but if it means vio- 


lence, every one must be against 


it who 
When 


ind to- 


respects the rights of nations. 
you contrast the fe elings of Engl 
those of other 


yu with nations, 


Italy for example, you mi member 
that Italy has no Canada. Can- 
ada will soon cease to be a ca of mis 


The poli 


i 


trust between us. il domin- 


has had 


is dwin- 


10On Oi England over it, since il 
free constitution of its own, 
lled to a mere thread. It is ; 


Coloni 


American 


ripe to 


a nation as these were on 


P l 
the eve of the 


Revolution. 
As a dependency, it is of no solid value 
to England since she has c¢ 1 to en- 
Colonial trade. It 


her forces, and prevents her fi 


gross the distracts 
in acting 
] 


with her full weight in the affairs of her 


own quarter of the world. It belongs 
to Eu- 


and its peculiar institutions — its 


in every sense to America, not 
rope ; 
extended suffrage, its freedom from the 
hereditary principle, its voluntary sys- 
schools — 


tem in religion, its common 


are opposed to those of England, and 


i 
identical with those of th 


neighboring 
states. 


All this the English 1 
} 


beginning to feel; and it 


ition is 
has tried im 
Island 


ey of moderation, and found that it rais- 


the case of the Ionian the poli- 


es, instead of lowering, our solid reputa- 
tion and our real power. The confed- 
eration which is now in cour f forma- 


between the North-Am 


nies tends manifestly to a further 


tion in Colo- 
change; 
it tends to a further change he more 


manifestly because such a tendency is 


Yes, Canada will 


divide us. 


anxiously disclaimed. 


soon cease to trouble and 


But while it is England’s, it is England’s ; 
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and to threaten her with an attack on 

it is to threaten a proud nation with out- 

rage and an assault upon its honor. 
Finally, if 


strued your acts, let me conjure you to 


our people have miscon- 


make due allowance for our ignorance, — 
an ignorance which, in many cases, is as 
dark as nig! 
events he 
We are 


as you 


t, but which the progress of 
begins gloriously to dispel. 
such a nation of travellers 
English- 
has seen hundred 
Americans that England. 
= Why does not Beauregard fly 


assistance of Lee?” said a hiehly educat- 


and s 
America 


have 


ircely one 


man for a 


seen 


to the 


ed Englishman to an American in Eng- 
“ Because,” was the reply, “the 


land. 
distance is it is from Rome 
to Paris.” 


of ocean that lie be 


as great as 
If these three thousand miles 
tween us could be re- 


moved for a few d Lys, and the two great 


branches of the Anglo-Saxon race could 


look each other in the face, and speak 


1 1 


their minds to each other, the 


ee : 
ull these fe 


re would 


be an end, I believe, of ars. 


When an Er 


meet, in this country or in England, they 


American 


Ishman a I 


are friends, notwithstanding all that has 
passed ; why not the t 
I have not 


presume, t 


wo nations ¢ 


shall 


any qauestion 
i 


presumed, and not 


h on 


that 


Ex- 


nment of my country and 


» tou 


has arisen or may arise between the 
ecutive Gove 
the Executive 
In England, 


to plead for justice to you, and, as we 


Government of yours. 
Liberals have not failed 


time, for the main- 


thought, at the sam« 
tenance of Enelish honor. But I will 
venture to make, in conclusion, one or 


two brief remarks as to the general tem- 


per in which these questions should be 
viewed. 

In the first place, 
rible issues 


haps upon our words, 


at and ter- 


when gre 


hang upon our acts, per- 
let us control our 
fancies and distinguish realities from fic- 


tions. There hangs over every great 
struggle, and especially over every civil 
war, a hot and hazy atmosphere of ex- 
cited feeling which is too apt to distort 
In the 


Revolution, men were suspected of be- 


all objects to the view. French 
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ing objects of suspicion, and sent to the 
guillotine for that offence. The same 
feverish and delirious fancies prevailed 


All 


rev- 


as to the conduct of other nations. 


the most natural effeéts of a violent 


olution — the depreciation of the assig- 
nats, the disturbance of trade, the con- 


sequent scarcity of food — were _ascrib- 


ed by frantic rhetoricians to the guin- 


eas of Pitt, whose very limit 1 amount 


of secret-service money was quite inad- 


equate to the performance of such won- 


ders. When a foreign nation has given 
is turne d by popular 
I 


offence, it imagina- 


ind its fiendish influ- 
~ a Ning 


1 appalling 


in every natural accident that occurs. I 


tion into a fiend, 
ence is traced w clearness 
heard England ae d of having 
the Chi the 


muilding of wl 1e h as much to 


have 
built with 
do as with the building 
amid. I 
her policy was 
in the Confeder 


Confederate ( 


‘the Great Pyr- 
have insinuated that 


verned by 


four millions and 


English nobleman whose e re- 


puted to be worth a larger sum. ‘“ She 
creat,” 


is very a French writer, 


* that odious England.” Odious she 


says 
may 
be, but she is great, — too great to be 
bribed to baseness by a paltry fee. 


h 


In the second place, let us distinguis 
hostile acts, of which an 
be demanded, 


ns, secure of their creat- 


account must of 
course from mere words, 


which great nati 


afford to let pass. Your Presi- 
but 
ither 


ness, may 


dent knows the virtue of silence; 


silence is so little the system on ¢ 
side of the water, that in the general flux 
of rhetoric some rash things are sure to 
be said. One of 


starring it in the Provinces, carelessly 


our statesmen, while 


throws out the expression that Jeff Davis 


has made the South a nation; another 
says that you are fighting for Empire, 
and the South for Independence. Our 
Prime-Minister is sometimes offensive in 
his personal bearing towards you,—-as, to 
our bitter cost, he has often been towards 
other nations. On the other hand, your 


statesmen have said hard things of Eng- 
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land; and one of your ambassadors to a 
great Continental state published, not in 
his private, but in his official capacity, 
language which made the Northern par- 
ty in England for a moment hang their 
heads with shame. A virulence, discred- 
itable to England, has at times broken 
forth in our House of Commons, — as a 
virulence, not creditable to this country, 
has at times broken forth in your Con- 
But what has the House of Com- 


mons done ? 


gress. 
Threatening motions were 
announced in favor of Recognition,—in 
defence of the Confederate rams. They 
t aside by the good sense of 


It ended 


solemn farce,—in the question being 


and of the nation. 


sry formally to the Government 


it intended to recognize the 
Contederate States, to which the Gov- 


ernment replied that it did not. 
And when the actions of our Govern- 
] 


ment are in question, fair allowance must 


be made for the bad state 


The vel 


ry term itself is, in fact, as 


» of International 
Law. 


rt 


matters at present stand, a dangerous 


fiction. There can be no law, in a reat 


sense, where there is no law-giver, no 
tribunal, no power of giving legal effect 
entence, but where the party on 


held to be 


to do himself right with 


t law is must 


And one consequence 


ents are induced to rest 


in narrow and to be ruled 
by forn re Ler . when the question 
ought to be ecidec on the broadest 


The decision of Lord 


ample, that it is lawful for 


grounds of r 
Stowell, for ex 


he captor to burn an enemy’s vessel at 


+ 


sea rather than suffer her to escape, 
though really applying only to a case of 
vecial necessity, has been supposed to 
ystem of burning prizes at sea, 

pposed to the policy and senti- 
civilized nations, and which 
Stowell never could have had in 


And it 


war, unexampled in all respects, has been 


Lord 


view. must be owned that this 
fruitful of novel questions respecting bel- 
ligerent rights, on which a Government 


meaning no evil might easily be led 
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astray. Among its results we may hope 
that this revolution will give birth to a 
better system of International Law. 
Would there were reason to hope that it 
might lead to the erection of some high 
tribunal of justice among nations to super- 
sede forever the dreadful and uncertain 
ordeal of war! Has the Government of 
England, in any case where your right 
was clear, really done youa wrong? If 
it has, I trust that the English nation, 
temperately and respectfully approached, 
as a proud nation requires to be, will 
surely constrain its Government to make 
the reparation which becomes its honor. 

But let it not be forgotten, that, in the 
worst of times, at the moment of your 


lowest 


depression, England has refused 


to recognize the Confederate States, or 
in any way to interfere in their behalf; 
and that the this refusal 
has driven the Confederate envoy, Mr. 


S¢ ek 


hospitable shore. 


steadiness of 


Mason, to what he deems a more 


The 


cotton for our idle looms and our famish- 


inducement of 


ing people has been a strong one to our 


statesmen as well as to our people, and 


I 
the Tempter has been at their side. 
Despotism, like Slavery, is necessarily 
propagandist. It cannot bear the conta- 


gion, it cannot bear the moral rebuke, 
of neighboring freedom. The new French 
satrapy in Mexico needs some more con- 
genial and some weaker neighbor than 
the United Republic, and we have had 
than one intimation that this need 


is felt. 


more 


And this suggests one closing word as 
to our blockade-running. Nothing done 
on our side, I should think, can have been 
more galling, as nothing has been so in- 
jurious to your success. For myself, in 
who think as I do on 


these questions, I abhor the blockade-run- 


common with all 


ners; I heartily wish that the curse of ill- 
gotten gain may rest on every piece of 
gold they make; and never did I feel 
less proud of my country than when, on 
my way hither, I saw~ those vessels in 
Halifax sheltered under English guns. 
sut blockade-running is the law; it is 
the test, in fact, of an effective blockade. 
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And Englishmen are the blockade-run- 
ners, not because England as a nation is 


her merchants 


your enemy, but because 
are more adventurous and her seamen 
more daring than those of any nation but 
your own. You, I suspect, would not be 
the least active of blockade-runners, if 
we were carrying on a blockade. The 
nearness of our fortresses at Halifax and 
Nassau to your shores, which makes them 


the haunt of blockade- runners, is not 


1e result of malice, but of a cident, — of 


t 
most unhappy accident, as I believe. We 
have not planted them there for this pur- 
pose. ‘They have come down to us among 
the general inheritance of an age of con- 
quest, when aggression was thought to 


be strength and glory,—when all kings 


and nations were alike rapacious, — and 
] } x ; —_ +] P 
when the prize remained with us, not 


because we were below our neighbors in 
morality, but because we were more res- 
olute in council and mightier in arms 

s. You, 


Our conquering hour was your 
too, were then English citizens. You 





welcomed the arms of Cromwell to Ja- 
maica. Your hearts thrilled at the tid- 
ings of Blenheim and Ramillies, and ex- 
ulted in the thunders of Chatham. You 
shared the laurels and the conquests of 
Wolfe. For you and with you we over- 
threw France and Sp Lin upon this con- 
tinent, and made America the land of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. Halifax will share 
the destinies of the North-American con- 
federation, — destinies, as I said before, 
not alien to yours. Nassau is an append- 
age toour West-Indian possessions. ‘Those 

} 


possessions are and have long been, and 


been known to every reasoning English- 
man to be, a mere burden to us. But we 
have been bound in honor and humanity 
to protect our emancipated slaves from 
a danger which lay near. An ocean of 
changed thought and feeling has rolled 
over the memory of this nation within the 
last three years. You forget that but 


yesterday you were the Great Slave 





Power. 
You, till yesterday, were the great 
Slave Power. And England, with all 


her faults and shortcomings, was the 
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great enemy of Slavery. Therefore the 
} 


- uy } ] ; ] 4 
slave-owners who had gained possession 





of your Government hated he 





her, tried to embroil you with her. They 
represented her, and I trust not without 
truth, as restlessly conspiring against the 
t institution. 


existence of their gre; 


labored, not in vain, to excite your 





me amoition, wh 





ousy of her mari 


of search and striv- 





ing to put down the slave-trade, she was 
really obeying her conscience and the 
conscience of mankind. They bore them- 


} } 
Seives towaras I 





in these con 


° al 
sies as they bore thnemseives 








they have to deal. Living in their own 
} nes Dove iaw th yy] oclaimed doc- 
trime of lawless irerression which alarm- 
ed and offended not England alone, but 





every civilized nation. And this, as I 


trust and believe, has been the main 


a 1 
iwement Detween wus, SO 





. : 
far as it has been an estrangement be- 
tween the nations, not merely between 
certain sections and classes. It is a cause 
hie] WY fat} : . 
which will henceforth operate no more. 


A Seandinavian hero, as the Norse levend 


tells, waged a terrible combat through a 





whole night with the dead body of his 
brother-in-arms, animated by a Demon ; 
but with the morning the Demon fled. 
Other thoughts crowd upon my mind,— 
thoughts of what the two nations have 


been to each other in the 


- } 
4 


i 
of what they may yet be to e 
in the future. But these thoughts will 
rise in other minds as well as in mine, if 
they are not stifled by the passion of the 
hour. If there is any question to be 


settled between us, let us settle it with- 





sparagement to the just claims or 


the honor of either party, yet, if p ssible, 
as kindred nations. For if we do not 
our posterity will 


hence, the passions which caused the 


curse us. A century 


quarrel will be dead, the black record of 
the quarrel will survive and be detested. 
Do what we will now, we shall not can- 
cel the tie of blood, nor prevent it from 


r power 
ol ’ 


hereafter asserting its undyi 


\ 
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The Englishmen of this day will not pre- 
vent those who come after them from be- 
ing proud of England’s grandest achieve- 


ment, the sum of all her noblest victories, 
-the foun on of this the great Com- 


the New World. And you 


will me revel the hearts of your chil- 


monwe 


THE ¢g 
just achieve rs tha roy and for- 


lorn Secon ; * the 


memo 


land, was en- 

se grandeur has not 
history. T 
event it is not easy 
As the accu- 

es for the Union came 

rolling billows succeeding bil- 
lows, h ] waters of vi tory, 
that 


over the bar, but all her 


it was not alone the ship of state 
was ill 


costly 1 human liberties and hu- 


man hx borne, a loated some 
leagues towards haven 
of the F 

The first uprising of the 


its exister 


nation, when 


11: 
subinne §} 

of the same, nfirm with cool deliber- 
unced in its 


2 of far higher 


ation the pron 
moral 
sudden wildfire - blaze 
aii “ney a 
il Was simply a Diaze, 
» had time to expire. The 
id passed through was sure- 
EES Pe: 
| ich any lent ame Kin- 
: leaves and brushwood 
iaracter, Instead of a 
onquest of a rash rebel- 
emed at 


first to be pretty 
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dren’s children from turning to the birth- 
place of their nation, the land of their his- 
tory and of their early greatness, the land 
the monuments of 


which holds august 


your ancient race, the works of your il- 
lustrious fathers, and their graves. 


GOLDWILN SMITH. 
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cenerally ant losed with 


a powerful antagonist in a struggle which 


y 
was all the more terrible because it was 


unloreseen. The country had soon di- 
hot 


cakes of 


come to the tor r 


gested its enthusiasm, and 


ostrich- 


article, the 


diet of iron determination. If we were 


ae . “ne 
a race of flunkies, ample opportunities 


afforded to 


ved out of us. If Jonathan was 


had been have our flunky- 


ism whip} 
but another blustering Sir Andrew Agcue- 


cheek, he would long have elicit- 


ed laughter from the 
ic dress - circle, 


the groundlings, by turning from the foe 


’s aristocrat- 
and plit the ears of 
that would ficht, and bellowing forth that 
worthy gentleman’s sentiments: — “ An 
had been valiant, and so 


fence, I ’d 


. 
I thought he 
cunning in have seen him 
snged him!” 
lI 


But those who looked hopeful 


damned ere I'd have chal 


y for this 


conclusion have been disappointed. Even 
Mr. Carlyle may now perceive that we 
have something more than a foul chimney 
burning itself out over here : — strange 
glare 
We have I 


made war from a mere ebullition of s 


that a seer should thus mistake the 


of a mountain - torch! 
or as an experiment, or for any base < 


purp se 5 


for humanity, and for all 


temporary but this is a 
time, 
’ 


we are in deadly earnest, that the hea 


of the nation is in it, and that this is 


no effervescent and fickle heart, the mo- 
mentous Tuesday stands before the world 
as the final proof. 


"110 th t 
True, in tha 
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national grain, which had been some 


four years threshing, plenty of chaff and 
grit were found. The opposition to the 


Administration was made up of three 


i 
by far the 


classes. The smallest, but 
most active class, consisted of reckless 
politicians, — those Northern men with 
Southern principles (if they have any- 
thing that can properly be called princi- 
ples) who sympathize with the Rebels in 
arms,— who hold the interests of party to 
be supreme, and shrink from no acts that 
bid fair to advance those interests. They 
are the grit in the machine. The second 
class comprised the sheep which those 
bad shepherds led,— sheep with a large 
proportion of swine intermixed, and 
many a fanged and dangerous cur, as 
ignorant as they, doing the will of his 
masters, — the brutish class, without en- 


lightenment or 


moral perception, goad- 
ed by prejudice, and deceived by lies 
so shallow and foolish that the wonder 
was how anybody could be duped by 
them. Side by side with these and of- 
ten mingling with them, was the third 
class, the so-called “ Conservatives,” 
whose numbers and respectability could 


kept the w irlike young Fal- 





expedition in countenance, 
I 

and induced him to march through Cov- 

entry (or rather into it, for | vot no far- 


ther) with his motley crew of followers. 


This last-named class, when analyz- 


‘d, is found to be comp sed of a great 





variety of elements. The downright 
‘‘ Hunker” Conservative, who is very 





to pass over to and identify him- 
self with the first class, hates with a nat- 


ural, ineradicable hate all political and 





lvancement. He takes materi- 


and selfish, and consequently low and 





narrow views of things,—and having 
secured for himself and his wife, for his 
son John and his wife, privilege to eat 
an 1 sleep and cohabit, he « annot see the 
necessity of any further progress. If he 
is enterprising, it is to increase his bless- 
ings in this world; if devout, it is to 


} } 


perpetuate them in the next: for sin- 


cere religion he has none,—since religion 


is but another name for Love, inspiring 
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hope, charity, and a zeal for the welfare 
of all mankind.— Others are conservative 
from timidity, or because they are wed- 
ded to tranquillity. “ Oh, yes,” they say, 
‘no doubt the cause you are fighting for 
is just; but then fighting is so dreadful ! 


Let us have peace,—peace at any cost! 


Good-hearted people as far as they go, 
but lacking constitution. To them the 
fiery torrents of generosity and heroism 





are unknown. Numbers of these, it is 
true, were swept away by the flood of en- 


thusiasm which prevailed during the first 


days of the Rebellion ; but when it ap- 


peared that the insurgents were not to be 

overawed and put down by noise,—that 

making speeches and hanging out flags 
I 


would not do the business,—they becan 


alarmed: the thought of actual blood- 


shed, and taxes, and a disturbance of 


trade developed the Aguecheek. “Good 


heavens !” said they, picking up the hats 
they had tossed with cheers to the sky, 
and earefully brushing down the ruffled 
nap to its former respectable smoothness, 
“this will never do! we can’t frighten 
’em!” So the y com lu led to be frieht ned 


themselves, and ran ba k to the comfort- 
abl apron - striz rs of opinion held by 
their grandmothers. Strange asit seems, 
many of these are persons of piety, taste, 
and culture. Yet thei i 
spective, their taste 
I 


and their piety conv 


ever is new in theo ry, or V tal in lit- 
eratu (a east until tl ce ebds of 
age he vin to ga her upon it.) al l « pe- 
cially to whate tends to overthrow 
or greatly modify the ancient order 
of things, they are unalterably oppos- 
ed. If occasionally one of them be- 
comes desirous of keeping up with the 


times, or is forced along momentaril 





the stream of events, some defect of 
mental or moral constitution prevents his 
progress ; and you are sure to find him 
soon or late returning to the point from 
which he started, like those bits of drift- 


wood which are always bobbing up and 





down close under the fall or circling 
round and round in the eddies. The 
trouble is, such sticks float too lightly on 
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the surface of thin: ied 


ballast, and wo ild sink deep- 
i 
er, the current 





more hea 


would bear the 











Another va ty of the Conservative is 
€ man who is really progressive 

right-minded, but extre mely slow. 

him time, and he is certain to form a 
just judgment, and 1 inge himself on the 
ight side at last. He goes with the rest 
only so far as they travel his road, and 
his la Fillg 1s 7 Vs to | atoned 
for by carnest endeavor in the end. With 











rieties: those who ue “ Hunker ” on 
account oi ne s nge spiritual obtuse- 
r trom m n uropy, or I verse- 
rs meeit, or a cold and slue- 
rish temp nt from weak human 
sympa s governed by strong political 
prejudice, —t ther wit ose countless 
larve and t es, the mali-Iry of sons 
and nephews ividuality yet undevel- 
oped, 4 rva ive t 1use their 
fathers a ire conservative 
such i Opposition, to w h we 
have d l so ny wor 1use, 
tho ited, n i its pow- 
er and infl e surviv The fact that 
it pro i irge as il was Is by no 
means ¢ x: that there should 
have | so h fl by and d ised 
flesh ym tt ly-poli ic was to have been 
expected; and that it would show it- 
self chi fly 1 the large cities. whe re foul 
humors and lepro y are sure to break 
out, if anywhere, upon slight ition, 


(contrast the corrupt 
City 


+1 ° { ' 
their voices for dom ! ) 





York 
with Missouri a Maryland giving 
was likewise 


foreseen. malady continues, 


and by what curative process it is to be 
subdued and rendered harmless,—this is 
what concerns us now. 

We have at last demor strated, to 
the satisfaction of our arrogant S yuth- 
ern friends, let us trust. that t 1e despis- 
ed Yanke *, the doll ir-wors pe is as 





t 


p! In iple as the y. 





prompt to ficht for a 


for power and a mistaken right of prop- 


erty, — ready to give blood and treasure 


without stint, all for an idea: and that 


’ 


having reluctantly set his foot in gore, to 
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draw back is not possible to him, for his 
heart is indomitable, and his soul relent- 
le s$s,— in his so il sits Nemesis herself. We 
have taught 


the fir 


the slaveholding insolence 


ial lesson, that tl 





re is absolutely 
nothing to hoy e from the pusill unimity it 


counted upon. To the world abroad, al- 
so, that Tuesday’s portentous snow-storm 
of ballots, cove ring every v« stige of trea- 
son here, to the trail of the Coppe rhead, 


and whitening the face of the whole land 
nore COnVINC- 


The 


ublicanism, which was to 


with a purer faith, will be 
ing than our victories in the field. 
Rey 
’ Vv 
Sedan enanl 
display su 


the 


bubble of 


1 alacrity at bursting, is not 


childish thing it was deemed, but 


granitic, with a fiery, throbbing core : its 


outward form no mere flashy film, blown 
out of chimeras and dreams, but a crea- 
tion from the soli 1 strata of human pe- 


1 11 1 ” 
rience, upheaved here by the birt! 


Of a new era:— 





Hitherto, on ¢l 
and princ Ss have been the star-actoi 
> Scene has 
grand favor- 


all the 


centred : the and a few 


ites 





ng, and 


“sé ] 1; 


‘vel immensity of 


were 


rest 
supernu 


foolish utility 


cept to support them in their pompous 





no ex- 


parts. But we 


have found that “ Ham- 


let” does very well with Hamlet left out. 


In pl wce of the 
Pers 
the President is of no account simply 
Here, at | 


flowered; here |] 


prince we will have a 
of 


principle. ms are no account: 
I I 


as 
a man. ast, Humanity has 
1as blossomed a new race 
of men, capable of postponing persons to 
uses, and private preferences to the pub- 


lic 


to a sense of justice, — qualities so rare, 


good, of subjecting its wildest passions 


that, when they are most strikingly mani- 
fested in us, foreign observers stand as- 
Accustomed 


ied away by 


tonished and incredulous. 





to seeing other races cz 
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their own frenzy the moment they break 


free from despotic restraint and attempt 
to act for themselves, they cannot be- 
lieve that Americans actually have that 


incommon virtue, self-control. 


she pre- 


Times ” 


dictions of the London with 
regard to us have always proved such lu- 
dicrous failures, because they have been 
based upon this false estimate of our tem- 
per. Taking for granted that we are a 
mob, and that a mob is an idiot, whose 
speech and actions are void of reason, 
* full of sound and fury, signifying noth- 


ing,” the ‘continues to pr 





esy evil of us; and when, where mad- 





ness was most confidently looked for, we 


exhibit the coolest sense, it can think of 


nothing better to do than t denounce 
us for our inconsistencies! Yet the self- 
control we claim for ourselves comes from 


no lack of caloric: caloric we possess in 
abundance, though of a stiller sort than 
that with which the world has been hith- 

Our friend from the 


ught there 


erto acquainted. 


backwoods thx was no fire in 


the coal-furnace, bec could not 


hear it roar and cra was after- 





wards amazed at its steady intensity of 
heat. Our misguided Southern brethren 


same opinion of Northern char- 


acter, and burned their hands most 
plorably when they laid hold of it. 

They have discovered their mistake. 
Our Transatlantic neighbors have also, by 
this time, discovered theirs. Moreover, we 
and this is the main thing) hz 
glimpse of ourselves in the glass of the 


Henceforth let us 


Let 


ast election. have 


faith in our destiny. us once more 


open our maps, the light of 


that day’s revelation, look at the grand 








ines and limitles lities of eur 


Look at the old States and 


out 





country. 


the new, and at the fut tates! Be- 





hold the vast plains of cas and the 





Indian Territory,—the rivers of Ari- 
zona, Dakotah, and Utah, — Montana, 
Idaho, Colorado, an l Ni W Mexi ‘O, wi 1 


thains,— Ne- 


their magnificent mountain 


Pacific States, — Washine- 
nia, each 


r New Eng- 


vada, and the 
ton, Oregon, and Califor alone 


capable of becoming an 


We are a Nation. 
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What a home is this for the na- 


s to be! 


land ! 


tion that Let us consider well 


our advantages, be true to the inspira- 
tion that is in us, put aside at once and 
forever the thought of failure, and ad- 
vance with firm and confident steps to 


the accomplishment of the grandest mis- 


sion ever yet intrusted to any people. 


rrue, gre 


at humiliations may be still 


for what do we not de- 


for us} 


serve ? When we consider the inhuman- 


lice, the stolid selfishness, 


ity, the cowar 
iP who od, shite nennle ban how ‘lt 
of which this people has been guiity, es- 


subject ot 


pecially on the necro slavery, 
we can find no refuge from despair but 


in the comforting assurance that God is a 


God of mercy, as well as of justice. 


Let us hasten to atone for our sins, 
and forward the work of national puri- 
fication, by doing our duty—our whole 


One thing is certain: we 


help to other nations, 





ami disposition of a foe 


nor to th 


whose pith and pluck are consanguine- 


ous with our own, nor to the agency of 


individuals. It was written in the be- 


ginning that the people which aspired 


to make its own laws should also work 





; . as 
own saivation. For this reason 


leaders have not been given us, 
need them. It is for 
a nation unstable in its purposes, and 


that the 


self- mode ration, 


"a strong ruler is neces- 





t Napoleon was no more 
first French 


present Emperor 


the 





They might each have 
ture of the tyrant spring- 
Democ- 





of an unbridled 


Plato in the eighth book 





of the “ Republi just as his description 
of the exc s which necessitate despot- 
ic rule might pass for a description of 
the frenzy of ’Ninety-Three :—“ When 
a State th $ er | 

pe ns to have ft { } bec 

and a anmod ly drunk with an un- 
mixed dra é it punishes even 
the vovernor No such ineb ety has 
resulted from the moderate draughts of 


Western 


b this hew 





We are Nation. 


race has 


expostulation but an 


ern and 


onate portion of I i <orable 


is face of ine 
} 


acute member our marty? 


in any 1a if convertil 
** Stat shronie our beloved, who have 
its childhood this conflict, 

haat 


on; bu 


and sit 
now while the devouring 
and it re Is it nothing that and 

sader, but ; oj yet such a wrong tl he fetters of the 
bondman shouk Is the claim of 

an able, property in mal 0 red, and the bl rd 
r our brothers heap ¢ Have done 
hte ¢ 


prating 


th his hand a 


ve now twice 


Upon ours¢ 


order 
1 armies must 
1 with numl 
As for Ameri 
mm the face of 
ve had enouch 


young Repu 


»s have 
Is more 
‘ference or Re bel des- 
ment of Great Brit- 


ore res 
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towards us as we 
worthy of respec 


of late ent on the 


But 


the Rebels will arm their slaves. 


rown discre tly 1 i 
said 
Very 


their boat by 


subject of interventi it is 


if they think to save 
taking the 


"1 
well; 


bottom out, in order to make 
pad lles of it, th y are welcome to try the 


experiment. Are three or four hundred 


thousand negro soldiers going to accept 


from tl masters the boon of freedom 


for themselves only, and not demand i 


for their race? Or think you their « 


te . ; 
itude towards t iS sO extraor- 


dinary, that the arms against 


their brothers already in the field, 


not be liable to commit 


slight error 
of passing over and fig] ; id 
In either case, Mr. Davis's p 
carried out 
we have yet to learn 
ifice can be r 
the removal ot its; 

The plan is 


lave - owning 


for the aggran 
institution ; ‘and if 
is the gain ? ’ 
» them an object of 
letestation, and : 


ginning to look back with reer« 


ment has be > te 


dread and are be- 
tful hearts 
to the beneficent Union which they 
in such rash haste to destroy. y the 


leaders of the Re 


were 


anything by so perilous an expedient ; 
for Slavery has become with them a 


—no doubt Mr. 


rting this, — and 


secondary consideration, 
Davis is sincere in asst 
they are now ready to sacrifice it to their 
private ambition. 


men W ho, 


They are in the posi- 


tion of driven to extremity, 


will give up everything else in order to 


preserve their necks 


with it. 


power, ,and eir 
But let us indulg 


apprehensions on this point. 


n no useless 
Such a prop- 
osition, seriously enterta 1 by the Riel 
mond Government, i itself tl 

gest evidence we could ha 


haustion of their resources. 


[ December, 


means 
resort 


de scri} 
an Indian in canoe drawn into 
rapids of Niagara and 


jails, 


t over 
effort 


Pin 
ued paddling i 


swern 


his wild 


ASS 


Or shall we 


} 


dling in their air. 
to Milton's bad angel, 


flying to his new 
bas 


npire, it dropping into an unexpected 


} 1 
las been 


] . 
1a no su 


t important 
is not enough to per- 
ly the external and obvious du- 
hour. What we would insist on 


is the internal and moral work to 
civen full 
With 

A peb- 


hepherd- 


Men have never yet 
credit to the power of an idea. 
faith, ye s emove mountains. 
h, in the hand of the s 


ightier to prevail than 


is m 
eam. How 


band of Abolitionists 

they were the cut 

ship. With their revo- 
: ] 

so opposed 


tot univer- 


e, they succeeded at last in 
re country, just as one 
wainst another overcomes 
and puts the whole ma- 
The rills of thought, 


‘ting from the heights of a few pure 


motion. 


‘ry in 


spread into 
this sea of practical Abolitionism which 


out 


and lofty minds, have 
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now covers the whole land, — although 


the sea may be inclined to deny its 


source. 


May we, then, charge the pio- 


neers of the Anti-Slavery sentiment with 
having caused this war? In the same 


manner we may regard the 


} coming of 
Christ as be ing the cause of all the wars 
and persecutions of Christianity. 

If such is the force of earnest convic- 
We 


have gone to the polls and voted for the 


tion, consider what we too may do. 


accomplishment of a certain object: far 
more intelligently than at the beginning 
of the war, (for few knew then what we 
were fighting for.) we have met the ene- 
mies of r country, and defeated them 


box. But there is another 
imp wrtant vote to be cast. 
th Presidential Ele 


n for this year. 


tion 1s 
We are 
ing our ballots, every day, 
lay,—nay, year after year, 
We have had 

but moral suifrage is 
Here realizes 
g¢ talked about, and si 


-to the end. 
woman 


here, too, even the in- 


} 


boy and girl can ex- 
We know something 
but 


} htt] 
in do; littie 


e power which is behind 


how 


] 
ih 


By the wishes of your heart, by 


the as] ir ations of your soul, by the « ner- 


gies of your mind and will, you form 


about you an atmosphere as real as the 
air you breathe, although, like that, invis- 
ible. Not a prayer is lost ; not a throb 


We are a Nation. 


a7F 

id 
of patriotism goes for nothing; never a 
wave of impulse dies upon the ethereal 
deep in which we live and move and have 
our being. Be filled with the truth as 


with life itself; let the divine aura ex- 
hale from you wherever you move; and 
thus you may do more to overcome the 
opposition to our cause, than when you 
deposited your ticket in the box. You 
may, perhaps, breathe the breath of life 
into the nostrils of the coldest clay of con- 
servatism you know: for true it is that 
men not only catch manners, as they do 
diseases, one from another, but that they 
Bos- 


well, when absent from London and his 


catch unconscious inspiration also. 


hero, acknowledged himself to be empty, 
vapid; and he became somewhat only 
when “impregnated with the Johnsonian 
ether.” So the ether of your own ear- 
nest, fervent, patriotic character may im- 
pregnate the spiritless and help to sustain 
the brave. Consider, moreover, what an 
element may be thus generated by the 
combined hopes and prayers of a whole 
loyal people! This is the atmosphere 
which is to sustain the President and his 


advisers in ] 


this, although 
we may not know it, and although they 


their work: 
may be unaware, is the vital breath they 
need to give them wisdom and power 
equal to the great crisis; while even the 
soldiers, in the far-off fields of conflict, 
shall feel the agitations of this subtile 
fluid, this life-supporting oxygen, buoy- 
ing up their hopes, and wafting their 
banners on to victory. 
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REVIEWS 


Dissertations and Discussions: Political, Phil- 
ical, and Historical. By Joun Stv- 

ant Mitt. In Three V« 12mo. 
Boston: W.-V. 


iumes. 


Spencer. 


Art a time of deep natjonal emotion, like 
the present, it is inipossible that we Amer- 
icans should not feel some bias of person- 
al affection in redding the works of those 
o have been 


great living Englishmen wh 
Were it 


larkest hour. 


for his faithful friendship to freedom 


1d to us, Mr. Mill has a right to claim an 


au > for every word he has 
( i tion ] 

gs, covering a period 

years, has a special interest as 

» successive steps by which he 


this high attitude of noble- 


] 


ut apart from these special ties, Mr. 


ll claims attention as the most advan- 
ngl ] blest, all 


names 
lical then 


an era in con- 


[ December, 
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1 literature, and there- 
fore indirectly modified our own. 


temporary E 


all 


al- 


Thus, in one way or another, almost 
these essays have a value. The style is 
ways clear, always strong, sometimes point- 
ed, seldom brilliant, never graceful; it is the 
best current sample, indeed, of that good, 
manly, rather colorless English which be- 
longs naturally to Parliamentary Speech- 
Not be 


American, the author may use novel words 


es and Quarterly Reviews. ing an 
ie fear of being called provincial ; 
desid- 
at 
controver- 


understandable, evidentiary, 


, and inamoveability stalk 


Asa 


arp. hut 
lib, u 
I 


: never 
tua'ly discourteous ; and it is pleasant to 


ac- 
see that his chivalry makes him gentlest 
in dealing with the humblest, while his 
lance rings against the formidable shield 
of a Cambridge Professor or a Master of 
Trinity as did that of the disguised Ivan- 
noe 


upon the shield of Bois-Guilbert. 


rhe historical essays in this collection 


are exceeding 


ecially the 


fence of Pericles and the Athenians, in 
. 
[ 


the second paper on Grote's History 


artic 


les upon ethical and 
iical questions, one finds m: 


The profoundest trut 
é a 


phil- 


re draw- 


ading the 


is can hard- 
» who, at the 
beginning, is a 
s and a utili- 
dealing 
show 


he 
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y American su 
1ten up- 


t} 


says t 
repeat 
ble appr 
the sexes 


ing to be 
advan 
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T ! mous author “TLan- and moral character, an 

















we n” is another think immediate, direct, and practical be 
r of s vhat similar tas lf nmon the progress of our race in virtue and hap- 
report do 1 reatly err, it is the same  piness than any inquiry in physical sci- 
thinker w 1 t volum« re us so- ence.” Such testimony, coupled with the 
ts t | world impression made by irgu s most 
» his v Vill I utly ying, not only in cons i 
t t 1 oul source from which it mes it also as 
w, a “ e view contrasted with the course of so m i of 
4 : vt ) 1 the speculative philosophy of e day, to 
lious 1 I pher, wards Materialism in Psycl y, Neces 
t ar 1 keen-s 1, both sarianism in Morals, Natu | s 
his n ina y named ophy, and Pantheism in ‘1 
valley Change, when in Boston lhe doctrine of the writ rather his 
r New } position with respect t ) if the 
Su \ ms " 0 Will, is distinctly ited title of 
k s i v t t he his volume It is \ st ist be 
’ é t e 8 A ‘ a decided asserter of Liberty Op} l to 
found ‘ ! | g N ssitr who dares to throw wn the 
give! s but gauntlet in support of t t s that 
mad s s | that “every being who wills is ve rst 
shou son cause.”” All his views t l of 
i] i I i direc m which is re juired \ 3s auda- 
3 1 i c S asser yn I it t sou 
is a t t inator in most ot its tivili 3 $s per 
vot t s petua asserted thems rom 1 this 
sister t he is ready almost t 1es lity 
sul is he more than que s f 
ju S is the existen¢ or n t , ver ( sion 
‘ g i y, on this point, u i ‘ ews 
ut i t of and styl thinking J ( 1ctiv 
years i v 1 it n Ss we t} 
nA verse and interest ‘ 3 
I i l pir 
; I s l : l = id 
: q : 
Pla S | k 
1m i Y ur au . i id 
. \ in itmos { h ma 
, l claims. I 5 
1 1 xpos 1 of s ‘ y 
, 
; t I itself an wu | ible s ter 
| ‘ S ‘i est wl > i i ait i i u I 5 ll 
i st id ~ i t ‘ iun t 8s t rit WW l t¢ 
| n t | $ voven with it. In discussin V ill 
\ € 3 m $ y ke lt t I 
I n I s : vy to the other pow Ss and It 


i i i “ 
} y ‘ } | ] a? | 
eve } vi ly ‘ 1, is \ s th 
| the inves | | soul in its nature 1 its t s 1er- 
| : 
ind n 3 i most structure ! s I es, as 
H and our l on new capable of and d ned to act Phis is 
| modes of 1 UI Li lectual also its dignity and its ry rhe soul or 
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spirit, so far from being the subject of ma ws how vail his f, and 
terial forces, or the outgrowth of succes- tel n exposing the 
sive series of material agencies, or the sul | : l the i quent 
tile product or potence of material laws, is reasoning of t New-England dialectician. 
herself the conscious mistress and sover The most inger s of the chapters upon 
eign of them all, giving to matter and Edwards is that in which he refutes the 
velopment and law all their importance, a conclusions di 1 from the foreknowl 
she ¢ lescends se either as the edge of God His position is the follow 
m in which itions are re ing If y sal 
flected or the which her acts ment, that t < vledge ¢ | 
can t ext l Inco s ( V,and i 
How t 1uthor maintains and defends 1 sity tions, we 
this 5 1 the limits of this brief notice pose the § l to forego the ex 
wil t wus tos ify rhe views’ ercise of fore in respect to s 
expressed w thi est pertinen events 4 t t llow 
cy to the will are t ay lay espe l that G v eby ta by sur 
stress uy iti s las il and pr l ( would be 
as thus lled I 1 and mn ite His ) tions 
H 
ens \ f ‘ S ’ rt s ther vert 
tior HW lust to point to ing the s <s to show 
tl i i to «¢ ‘ ) ner v i Su 
- ' 7s » mus ] c t ‘ \ 
be a t t the a vity s v will 
l s furr ed, the m l s possible 
l s by tl $ s r pro 
\ real ‘ unst 
in fa ev | ntagonist 
Wi ‘ | t we und ‘ ve 
stand t t sd Want l ) ested 
its 1 $ t ties he will c I lly r 
nor tl s is und und i Ww ] “ I the 
should t But w with him i i ‘ ve of 
niin ‘ 3 neans of ‘ : r rn t 
and < vit a tC analysis ) l Ss 8 nh is 
of thes¢ I s that t ulna- cer ld ss orig 
ture a iim ew be satistac- nal w I has it ly oba 
torily ¢ 1. Mr. Ha seems to us _ bility I bu is 
to mak« » little differe: tween the much a I " s ne 
| ‘ ~ ( l s power to usua shu a | 
ll H ves vill as t ’ the pi 
tine ‘ i ‘ : I I ‘ lort 4 Pp ss] T i] the 1 
4 kK ‘ Y lg n < } ’ ? 
era : n gy it as t ca ‘ ( But w 1 
' 
I kind of effort m I s ts j 
tha i l Witl | ] 
I . V i vot ¢ ( and i li 
ed toa ! Ed is ul mn l na I i t he has } i 
( id v rty $s in lep ! ] id the | 
I lt t t und I ‘ t 8 has t fres] : | 
his weay I i ila mist, Ed ! ) s s. The | 
ward 3 his I inguag ( W t ows | 
b f ‘ ind stent, and ina ind 1e8 
extren vi ss, | Vv ind vacil- to be a t Nsive 
lating eno ill t mat ’ V edi 
for con Ot t iv iges Mr t ve spit i i 3 1 ul to his 
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» than compensat- 
8 manner and the 
M re 


tendency 


inter- 


passages the 

ing, and elevates them 

The Tre aré 

then entire 

their way, 

the plain 

and unpretending 
relieved 


uttitude of the 
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graphs, illustrative of scenes along the line 
of march of our armies in Virginia, and de- 
picting minutely the great pioneer labor 
of transporting and 


troops ammunition, 


giving evidence of the 


greatest engineer 


ing genius, a » illimitable resource 


The book 
operations reduced to form. 


name has for the last twenty 


been 


associ 
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of these gentlemen 





r calcula- 


tions and expenditures in experiments, had 





determined the proper distribution of the 
strains, and the size and strength required 


for the side-plates of tubular ives, but 


ily for those at the top and bottom. Gen- 
ral Haupt solved the problem mathemat- 
ally nd sent a communication on the 


sub) t-to the American Association for 





the Adva ment of Science, which has 
been extensively copied into the scientific 
journals of Europe, and has added largely 
to the reputation of its author. In the 


Victoria Bridge at M 








forms to the proportions ven by Gel 
Haupt 
About the year 1853, General Haupt 











\ x t ( aries 
Ellett on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, 
with r plans of improvement that had 
t ! rested, and, in a pam) t about 
a hundred pages, proposed a novel, bold, 
nd simple method for e improvement 
f thes vers, costing scarcely a tenth as 
mu is e estimated exp se of some of 
h t " ls, and_ pr sing greater 
lural y 1 effica I Pittsburg 
B loft e rect y I l a sci 
co iission to inves l tt whole 
bje i their report, w s 
ind ¢ iuslLV gives inanimously 
pre » the plan G il Haupt 
s ‘ y practicabk ne I I V yg 
t VUhio hiver, 30 as tol e a perma 





nent depth of water of not less than six 











feet In passing, we would remark that 
me of the greatest difficulties the War De- 
partme has had to contend with has been 
the la suitabl LV t i the Ohio 
River, and it is to be regretted t Gov- 
rom l t ! eZ i 1 tl 
plans 1 Haupt 1 carry them 
l 

In the spring of 1862, General Haupt was 
s t iKé irg I struc- 
tion of the railroad 1 Acquia Creek to 
Fred <sbur it material er 
han irnis y forests two miies 
listant, and w skilled me inics, 
but simply by 1 soldiers 
who had no previous instru n, he erect 
ed, in nin lays, a structur vhity t 
igh and four hundred feet long, which 


mense railroad-trains supplying the Army 





[ December, 





of the Potom It was visited and t- 
ically examined | yificers in the for- 
i service is a remarkabie specimen 





of bold and successful military eng neer- 


r-General McDowell, in his dk 


before the Court of Inquiry, made the fol- 





Maj 


lowing statement in regard to the Poto- 
mac-Creek Bridge, on the line of the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg, and Potomac Rail- 
road. 





‘The large railroad-bridge over the 
Rappahannock, some six hundred feet long 
by s five feet high, and the larger part 

r 


of the one over Potomac Creek, some fou 








hundred feet long by eighty feet high, wer 
built from the trees cut down by the troops 
in the vicinity, and this without those 
troops losing their discipline or their in- 
struction as soldiers rhe work they did 
excited, t i v legree the Ww ler and 
1 of vera stinguis l elgn 
whic er imagined su i- 
structions possible by such means l in 
such a ly, 1 the time in wi { y 
were ne 

The Potomac - Run Bridg s a most 
remarka structure When it is sid 
ered, tha n t campaigns of Nay l, 
tresti t s i more than on s y, 
even of l height, were 1 irded 
is T I nd tl too OI m 
mon m ary uls, it is not ficult to 
unde ind wh guished Euroy s 
s] ld X} sss } it so | la i 
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